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HE coming Joint Convention of Teachers 
of the Deaf at Mt Airy, June 28th to 
July 3rd bids fair to transform the Insti- 
tution into a bee-hive of educaors bet- 
ween those dates. The Institution, big 
as it is with its group of buildings, may have more 
people than it can conveniently accommodate with de- 
sirable rooms, but, if any are crowded out, they may 
find even better accommodation at one of the numerous 
hotels in the heart of Philadelphia, all being easy of 
access by two railroads and by trolley at all times of 
the day. The arrangements are being made as com- 
plete as possible and it is to be hoped that none will 
have cause to feel disappointed in any way. It is no 
easy task to accommodate a big crowd. 

By the way, the large gathering of educators at 
the School at that time is not, as might be supposed 
by some, for the single purpose of commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, but we rather 
think that advantage is desired to be taken of the 
large number of teachers of the deaf present then to 
more fitly mark the centennial anniversary of the third 
oldest school for the deaf in America. This belief 
appears correct because the commemoration will be 
a mere feature of the closing days of the convention. 
There seems good reason for taking advantage of 
such a time. 

There will be time and opportunity for the graduates 
of the School, who do not belong to the Teachers’ 
Association, to celebrate the anniversary at their con- 
venience and in their own sweet way. We may say 
that arrangements are now being made for a joint 
meeting of the Alumni Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf from 
September 2nd to 6th at Mt. Airy. The School will 
then be both more free and in a better position to 
give all “come backs” a glad welcome. As soon as 
the program for this Fall joint meeting is ready it 
will be given out. We advise all graduates of the 
School, who have no business with the teachers’ con- 
vention, to wait until Fall to visit Philadelphia, be- 
cause the arrangements then will be for their especial 
entertainment and benefit. 

In the latter part of August, 1919, after the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf in York city, we lingered several days there 
with relatives, and one afternoon we called on a pros- 
perous farmer to engage him to motor us to a place 
called Delta, thirty miles away. While we were 
making these arrangements on the front porch, there 
came out of the house a tall, sedate looking man, with 
a VanDyke beard and moustache, who seemed to have 
passed about sixty Summers, more or less. He passed 
on, scanning us as he did so, to a comer of the beauti- 
ful lawn in front of the house and sat down on a com- 
fortable rocker under a tree and calmly smoked a pipe, 
facing us. He appeared to be the farmer’s hired man, 
dressed in his best, for the day was Sunday, and en- 
joying a good rest. Indeed, his appearance seemed 
better than that of the average hired man, and we 
rather admired him for that; but imagine our surprise 
when the farmer told us “that man does not enjoy life; 
he is deaf and dumb.’’ We learned further that he 
was the brother of the farmer's wife and living with 
them because his parents are dead. When a boy he 
was sent to Edgewood School in Pittsburgh, but he ran 
away from school and hence has grown up uneducated. 
Though uneducation is a sad thing for any person, 
many such persons, both deaf and hearing, have yet 
been able to grope their way in the world and make 
a living. But this man, whose appearance deceived 
us, notwithstanding the shelter, sustenance and com- 
forts given him by his kind sister and her husband, 
will not even turn a spade unless he has a fancy to 
do so himself. This means that he does not earn his 
bread and butter and that he will only do as he pleases. 
He is practically a useless burden upon the family he 
lives with, and, under all the circumstances, his sister, 
who is younger than he is, can hardly be expected to 
change him at this late time of his life, for the simple 
reason that she can not talk to him, except by a few 
natural signs. We tested his knowledge of the use 
of signs for talking, but found that we could hardly 
talk any with him and gave it up. 

The isolation of this uneducated man seems more 
complete than that of any other one of the kind that 
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we have ever observed. The case is therefore an 
unusual kind. Although living within two miles of 
a large city, where from thirty to forty deaf people 
live, and mingle with each other, he is entirely un- 
known to them as they are unknown to him. We 
found him by chance in the seclusion of a farm. He 
strikes us as a shocking case of uneducation. We do 
not believe that this man’s condition could be much 
improved by harsh methods or treatment. The old 
saying that you can not straighten an old, bent twig 
seems equally true in his case. What then can be 
done with him in a kind way to make a man of him? 
Different ways may be suggested, but we believe that, 
in this special case, none would be more productive 
of good results than if he were placed in the care of 
a deaf family to “break” by daily contact, kind atten- 
tion and proper treatment. The only fear is that he 
would refuse to leave his sister’s home for that of 
a stranger. 



WILLIAM H. EAKINS 


The above picture of Mr. William H. Eakins, of 
Reading, Pa., who on February 22nd, 1920, celebrated 
his Golden Wedding anniversary (reported in the 
April issue,) is a good likeness of our friend, ever, 
at his advanced age. Sometime this coming summer 
Mr. and Mrs. Eakins expect to break housekeeping 
at the place where they have spent so many years and 
go to live with one of their daughters in Wyomissing, 
2 suburb of Reading. 

We are glad that Mr. and Mrs. Eakins are able 
to ease up after their long, useful and good life and 
we must heartily wish them all the happiness possible 
in their remaining years. 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Dantzer have purchased 
a cottage at Wildwood, N. J., where they will spend 
the Summer, but the former will make weekly trips to 
Philadelphia to perfom his duties at All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf. Mr. H. J. Pulver is spending the month 
of June with them. Later Mrs. Dantzer’s mother, 
sister and grandson will come from the West and re- 
main with them through the Summer. His Wildwood 
address is No. 212 West Magnolia Street. 


“Wyck” the beautiful estate of Mr. Caspar Wistar 
Haines on Germantown Avenue, Germantown, was 
thrown open to the public June third, the occasion 
being a bazaar managed by various churches, the 
proceeds to be given to the Rectory Repair Fund of 
AH Soul’s Church for the Deaf. 

Despite the great heat of the day and threatening 
skies, a record crowd attended the bazaar, the ticket 
taker reporting over 700 at seven o’clock with more 
pouring in later for the singing. 

The Cafeteria was taxed to the limit and the viands 
proving appetizing, a great number of orders were 
duplicated — even trebled. All classes of society were 
represented so that the crowd was truly democratic. 

When the peak of attendance was reached, pupils 
from St. Augustine’s Church (colored) gave a fine 
and entertaining exhibition of dancing, and prettier 
girls could scarcely be found anywhere. 

This was followed by tableaux-scenes from the Bible, 
which were well done, were colorful and which greatly 
interested the audience by its novelty. Miss Irene 


HI A 


Syle proved to be a most acceptable interpreter. Below 
is the program: 


Part I 

Melchizidek, High Priest 

Abraham 

King of Sodom 

Part II 

Abraham 

Isaac 

Angel 

Part III 

Overseer 

Boaz 

Ruth 


...Howard Ferguson 

Arthur Kier 

Frederick Wolfe 

Arthur Kier 

Mary Jones 

Mrs. John Allen 

Arthur Kier 

.... Frederick Wolfe 
Miss Frances Stuckert 


Part IV 
The Marriage 


High Priest Howard Ferguson 

Boaz Frederick Wolfe 

Ruth Miss Frances Stuckert 


Part V 


Zacharias ' Howard Ferguson 

Elizabeth Mrs. Charles Maurer 

John Her baby, Ruth 

Maid Mrs. John Allen 


A few words about “Wyck”: It was built in 1690 
and barring the addition of baths, remains entirely 
unchanged ; it is filled with antiques, the accumulation 
of many generations and worth a fortune. The lower 
rooms were thrown open and to many unacquainted 
with antiques, it seemed like a museum well worth 
visiting. The old-fashioned garden at the rear, the 
wood-shed, the ice house, the pum-ps still in use and the 
fine old trees, some with immense trunks, the shed 
with an opening for pussy’s egress and ingress, 
remain unchanged. 

The owner of “Wyck,” Mr. Haines has a truly 
philanthropic spirit. Except for one end of the house 
which abuts upon the street showing only the queer 
wide chimney, a high fence encloses the grounds en- 
suring privacy in the midst of a busy section of Ger- 
mantown. Through the owner’s kindness the public 
is vouchsafed a day in a truly Colonial atmosphere. 
[We are indebted for the above full account to Mrs. 
George T. Sanders.] 


One of the best and most enjoyable lectures that 
the deaf people of this locality have seen delivered 
was the one on “A Better America,” by the Rev. F. 
C. Smielau at All Souls’ Parish House, on April 27th., 
last. It dealt with all kinds of evil influences against 
rule by a National Government in a clear and tho- 
rough manner, exposing the fallacies of Socialism, 
Bolshevism, the “Reds”, I. W. W. agitation and doc- 
trine, etc., and championed all that goes to make “a 
better America.” The talk was made so much more 
interesting, instructive and impressive by Mr. Smielau’s 
style of delivery, which was unusually forceful and 
teemed with humor, particularly when illustrating 
fallacies of the enemy party. The talk was very much 
appreciated by those present, and Mr. Smielau was. 
heartily thanked by them. 


The annual Strawberry and Ice Cream Festival of 
All Souls’ Church, under the direction of Mrs. George 
T. Sanders of the Pastoral Aid Society, came off on 
Saturday evening, June 5th., at the Parish House and 
proved a pleasing success, despite the inclemency of the 
weather throughout the day and evening. 

Philadelphia Division, No. 30, N. F. S. D., held a 
class initiation at its last meeting on Friday evening, 
June 4th., when seven novices took chances with the 
goat. In expectation of seeing a good time, there was 
a large attendance of members at this meeting. 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Kriebel, daugther of Mr. and Mrs. 
George T. Sanders, has re-opened her Laurel Cabin 
Tea Room and Gift Shop, which was closed during 
the winter season. It is located near Devon, Pa., on 
the road to historic Valley Forge. 

The people of All Souls' Church for the Deaf have 
contributed a total of one hundred dollars to the Near 
East Relief Fund. Some show I 


CONVENTION NOTICE 
It is impossible to secure reduced railroad rates to 
the “Joint Convention of American Teachers of the 
Deaf.” Railroad agents should be consulted in re- 
gard to excursion rates. 

As all available space has been taken, the Institu- 
tion will be unable to make further reservations. Ac- 
commodations can be secured at Philadelphia hotels. 

Committee on Arrangements,. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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jMONG the thousands of passengers 
by trolley and automobile, who in the 
course of the year pass along Ger- 
1 mantown Avenue, on their way to 
| and front the great city of Philadel- 
phia, there are but few who fail to bestow, at 
least, a fleeting glance at the imposing buildings, 
situated at some distance from the roadway, in 
the spacious and beautiful grounds of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf, at Mount Airy: 
a football or baseball game on the athletic field, 
in close proximity to the Avenue, always affords 
an additional attraction. But, comparatively few 
of the passers-by know anything about the history 
of this great school, nor do they realize the im- 
portance of the great work in progress within its 
walls. Still less do they know of its humble 
origin and early history. The beginning of the 
present year which will mark the hundredth an- 
niversary of this, the third oldest school for the 
deaf in the United States, is an appropriate time 
to give the readers of The Silent Worker, a brief 
sketch of its career. 

On the evening of April 12, 1820, a number of 
prominent citizens of Philadelphia might have 
been seen assembled in the hall of the Philosoph- 
ical Society, on South Third Street. They had 
come together for the consideration of a new 
project, the establishment of a school for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb of Pennsylvania. 
Two other states had already made provision for 
the education of their children. A school at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, had been established in 1817 , 
and one in New York City, in 1818. Until late 
in 1819, or early in 1820. nothing had been done 
for the deaf of Pennsylvania. It was not on 
account of a lack of pupils, for about that time 
there were quite a number of deaf children in 
Philadelphia alone, who, untaught and uncared 
for, roamed about the streets, forming objects 
of pity for the tender-hearted, but more often 
than not, falling victims to the heartless cruelty 
and derision of the ignorant and the thoughtless, 
who regarded not the quaint old warning: 


DR. A. L. E. CROUTER 

For fifty-three years Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf. 

"Ye niauna scathe the feckless, 

They're God's peculiar care.” 

There was one person, however, in Philadelphia, 
to whom the pitiful condition of these “feckless” 
ones appealed so strongly that he determined to 
do what he could for them. This kind-hearted 
man, David G. Seixas, kept a small crockery store 
on Market Street, between Sixteenth and Seven- 


teenth Streets. Having managed to gain the 
friendship and confidence of eleven of these chil- 
dren of silence, five boys and six girls, he encour- 
aged them to come to his house where he not 
only taught them as best he could, but provided 
tl em at his own expense, with food and clothing. 
This little school at the crockery store, the first 
school for the deaf in Pennsylvania, soon began 
to attract the notice of the public. The attention 
of influential men was directed to the noble w r ork 
begun by Mr. Seixas, and their interest culminated 
in the public meeting of April 12, 1820. The 
venerable and distinguished Bishop White, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, presided at this 
meeting, and William Meredith acted as secretary. 
Mr. Roberts Vaux submitted the proposal to 
establish an institution. Later on, in the same 
month, a constitution was adopted, and a Board 
of Directors chosen. Bishop White was elected 
President, and Robert Patterson, Horace Binney, 
Robert Vaux and Dr. N. Chapman, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Henry J. Williams was made Secretary, 
and John Bacon, Treasurer. The Board of Direc- 
tors was composed of the following: William 
Meredith, John Vaughn, Clement C. Biddle, Jacob 
C>”atz, J. N. Barker. Gen. T. Cadwalader, William 
J. Duane, Samuel Archer, Paul Beck, R. Walsh, 
Jr.. Alexander Henry, Rev. P. F. Mayer, Dr. 
William Price, Calendar Irvin, Reuben Haines, 
Dr, Franklin Bache. Samuel B. Morris, W. W. 
Fisher. Benjamin Tilghman, Caleb Cresson, Wil- 
liam Mcllvaine. Joseph Gratz. Samuel Canley and 
Samuel R. Wood. It is interesting to note that 
several gentlemen on the present Board of Direc- 
tors are descendants of members of the original 
Board. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the beginning of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, now 
located at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, From the 
day of its incorporation down to the present time, 
the record of this School has been one of un- 
interrupted progress, and it has won for itself, 
the reputation of being the largest, the finest, and 
the best equipped school for the deaf in the world. 
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HE coming Joint Convention of Teachers 
of the Deaf at Mt Airy, June 28th to 
July 3rd bids fair to transform the Insti- 
tution into a bee-hive of educaors bet- 
ween those dates. The Institution, big 
as it is with its group of buildings, may have more 
people than it can conveniently accommodate with de- 
sirable rooms, but, if any are crowded out, they may 
find even better accommodation at one of the numerous 
hotels in the heart of Philadelphia, all being easy of 
access by two railroads and by trolley at all times of 
the day. The arrangements are being made as com- 
plete as possible and it is to be hoped that none will 
have cause to feel disappointed in any way. It is no 
easy task to accommodate a big crowd. 

By the way, the large gathering of educators at 
the School at that time is not, as might be supposed 
by some, for the single purpose of commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, but we rather 
think that advantage is desired to be taken of the 
large number of teachers of the deaf present then to 
more fitly mark the centennial anniversary of the third 
oldest school for the deaf in America. This belief 
appears correct because the commemoration will be 
a mere feature of the closing days of the convention. 
There seems good reason for taking advantage of 
such a time. 

There will be time and opportunity for the graduates 
of the School, who do not belong to the Teachers’ 
Association, to celebrate the anniversary at their con- 
venience and in their own sweet way. We may say 
that arrangements are now being made for a joint 
meeting of the Alumni Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf from 
September 2nd to 6th at Mt. Airy. The School will 
then be both more free and in a better position to 
give all “come backs” a glad welcome. As soon as 
the program for this Fall joint meeting is ready it 
will be given out. We advise all graduates of the 
School, who have no business with the teachers’ con- 
vention, to wait until Fall to visit Philadelphia, be- 
cause the arrangements then will be for their especial 
entertainment and benefit. 

In the latter part of August, 1919, after the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf in York city, we lingered several days there 
with relatives, and one afternoon we called on a pros- 
perous farmer to engage him to motor us to a place 
called Delta, thirty miles away. While we were 
making these arrangements on the front porch, there 
came out of the house a tall, sedate looking man, with 
a VanDyke beard and moustache, who seemed to have 
passed about sixty Summers, more or less. He passed 
on, scanning us as he did so, to a comer of the beauti- 
ful lawn in front of the house and sat down on a com- 
fortable rocker under a tree and calmly smoked a pipe, 
facing us. He appeared to be the farmer’s hired man, 
dressed in his best, for the day was Sunday, and en- 
joying a good rest. Indeed, his appearance seemed 
better than that of the average hired man, and we 
rather admired him for that; but imagine our surprise 
when the farmer told us “that man does not enjoy life; 
he is deaf and dumb.’’ We learned further that he 
was the brother of the farmer's wife and living with 
them because his parents are dead. When a boy he 
was sent to Edgewood School in Pittsburgh, but he ran 
away from school and hence has grown up uneducated. 
Though uneducation is a sad thing for any person, 
many such persons, both deaf and hearing, have yet 
been able to grope their way in the world and make 
a living. But this man, whose appearance deceived 
us, notwithstanding the shelter, sustenance and com- 
forts given him by his kind sister and her husband, 
will not even turn a spade unless he has a fancy to 
do so himself. This means that he does not earn his 
bread and butter and that he will only do as he pleases. 
He is practically a useless burden upon the family he 
lives with, and, under all the circumstances, his sister, 
who is younger than he is, can hardly be expected to 
change him at this late time of his life, for the simple 
reason that she can not talk to him, except by a few 
natural signs. We tested his knowledge of the use 
of signs for talking, but found that we could hardly 
talk any with him and gave it up. 

The isolation of this uneducated man seems more 
complete than that of any other one of the kind that 
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we have ever observed. The case is therefore an 
unusual kind. Although living within two miles of 
a large city, where from thirty to forty deaf people 
live, and mingle with each other, he is entirely un- 
known to them as they are unknown to him. We 
found him by chance in the seclusion of a farm. He 
strikes us as a shocking case of uneducation. We do 
not believe that this man’s condition could be much 
improved by harsh methods or treatment. The old 
saying that you can not straighten an old, bent twig 
seems equally true in his case. What then can be 
done with him in a kind way to make a man of him? 
Different ways may be suggested, but we believe that, 
in this special case, none would be more productive 
of good results than if he were placed in the care of 
a deaf family to “break” by daily contact, kind atten- 
tion and proper treatment. The only fear is that he 
would refuse to leave his sister’s home for that of 
a stranger. 



WILLIAM H. EAKINS 


The above picture of Mr. William H. Eakins, of 
Reading, Pa., who on February 22nd, 1920, celebrated 
his Golden Wedding anniversary (reported in the 
April issue,) is a good likeness of our friend, ever, 
at his advanced age. Sometime this coming summer 
Mr. and Mrs. Eakins expect to break housekeeping 
at the place where they have spent so many years and 
go to live with one of their daughters in Wyomissing, 
2 suburb of Reading. 

We are glad that Mr. and Mrs. Eakins are able 
to ease up after their long, useful and good life and 
we must heartily wish them all the happiness possible 
in their remaining years. 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Dantzer have purchased 
a cottage at Wildwood, N. J., where they will spend 
the Summer, but the former will make weekly trips to 
Philadelphia to perfom his duties at All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf. Mr. H. J. Pulver is spending the month 
of June with them. Later Mrs. Dantzer’s mother, 
sister and grandson will come from the West and re- 
main with them through the Summer. His Wildwood 
address is No. 212 West Magnolia Street. 


“Wyck” the beautiful estate of Mr. Caspar Wistar 
Haines on Germantown Avenue, Germantown, was 
thrown open to the public June third, the occasion 
being a bazaar managed by various churches, the 
proceeds to be given to the Rectory Repair Fund of 
AH Soul’s Church for the Deaf. 

Despite the great heat of the day and threatening 
skies, a record crowd attended the bazaar, the ticket 
taker reporting over 700 at seven o’clock with more 
pouring in later for the singing. 

The Cafeteria was taxed to the limit and the viands 
proving appetizing, a great number of orders were 
duplicated — even trebled. All classes of society were 
represented so that the crowd was truly democratic. 

When the peak of attendance was reached, pupils 
from St. Augustine’s Church (colored) gave a fine 
and entertaining exhibition of dancing, and prettier 
girls could scarcely be found anywhere. 

This was followed by tableaux-scenes from the Bible, 
which were well done, were colorful and which greatly 
interested the audience by its novelty. Miss Irene 


HI A 


Syle proved to be a most acceptable interpreter. Below 
is the program: 


Part I 

Melchizidek, High Priest 

Abraham 

King of Sodom 

Part II 

Abraham 

Isaac 

Angel 

Part III 

Overseer 

Boaz 

Ruth 


...Howard Ferguson 

Arthur Kier 

Frederick Wolfe 

Arthur Kier 

Mary Jones 

Mrs. John Allen 

Arthur Kier 

.... Frederick Wolfe 
Miss Frances Stuckert 


Part IV 
The Marriage 


High Priest Howard Ferguson 

Boaz Frederick Wolfe 

Ruth Miss Frances Stuckert 


Part V 


Zacharias ' Howard Ferguson 

Elizabeth Mrs. Charles Maurer 

John Her baby, Ruth 

Maid Mrs. John Allen 


A few words about “Wyck”: It was built in 1690 
and barring the addition of baths, remains entirely 
unchanged ; it is filled with antiques, the accumulation 
of many generations and worth a fortune. The lower 
rooms were thrown open and to many unacquainted 
with antiques, it seemed like a museum well worth 
visiting. The old-fashioned garden at the rear, the 
wood-shed, the ice house, the pum-ps still in use and the 
fine old trees, some with immense trunks, the shed 
with an opening for pussy’s egress and ingress, 
remain unchanged. 

The owner of “Wyck,” Mr. Haines has a truly 
philanthropic spirit. Except for one end of the house 
which abuts upon the street showing only the queer 
wide chimney, a high fence encloses the grounds en- 
suring privacy in the midst of a busy section of Ger- 
mantown. Through the owner’s kindness the public 
is vouchsafed a day in a truly Colonial atmosphere. 
[We are indebted for the above full account to Mrs. 
George T. Sanders.] 


One of the best and most enjoyable lectures that 
the deaf people of this locality have seen delivered 
was the one on “A Better America,” by the Rev. F. 
C. Smielau at All Souls’ Parish House, on April 27th., 
last. It dealt with all kinds of evil influences against 
rule by a National Government in a clear and tho- 
rough manner, exposing the fallacies of Socialism, 
Bolshevism, the “Reds”, I. W. W. agitation and doc- 
trine, etc., and championed all that goes to make “a 
better America.” The talk was made so much more 
interesting, instructive and impressive by Mr. Smielau’s 
style of delivery, which was unusually forceful and 
teemed with humor, particularly when illustrating 
fallacies of the enemy party. The talk was very much 
appreciated by those present, and Mr. Smielau was. 
heartily thanked by them. 


The annual Strawberry and Ice Cream Festival of 
All Souls’ Church, under the direction of Mrs. George 
T. Sanders of the Pastoral Aid Society, came off on 
Saturday evening, June 5th., at the Parish House and 
proved a pleasing success, despite the inclemency of the 
weather throughout the day and evening. 

Philadelphia Division, No. 30, N. F. S. D., held a 
class initiation at its last meeting on Friday evening, 
June 4th., when seven novices took chances with the 
goat. In expectation of seeing a good time, there was 
a large attendance of members at this meeting. 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Kriebel, daugther of Mr. and Mrs. 
George T. Sanders, has re-opened her Laurel Cabin 
Tea Room and Gift Shop, which was closed during 
the winter season. It is located near Devon, Pa., on 
the road to historic Valley Forge. 

The people of All Souls' Church for the Deaf have 
contributed a total of one hundred dollars to the Near 
East Relief Fund. Some show I 


CONVENTION NOTICE 
It is impossible to secure reduced railroad rates to 
the “Joint Convention of American Teachers of the 
Deaf.” Railroad agents should be consulted in re- 
gard to excursion rates. 

As all available space has been taken, the Institu- 
tion will be unable to make further reservations. Ac- 
commodations can be secured at Philadelphia hotels. 

Committee on Arrangements,. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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jMONG the thousands of passengers 
by trolley and automobile, who in the 
course of the year pass along Ger- 
1 mantown Avenue, on their way to 
| and front the great city of Philadel- 
phia, there are but few who fail to bestow, at 
least, a fleeting glance at the imposing buildings, 
situated at some distance from the roadway, in 
the spacious and beautiful grounds of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf, at Mount Airy: 
a football or baseball game on the athletic field, 
in close proximity to the Avenue, always affords 
an additional attraction. But, comparatively few 
of the passers-by know anything about the history 
of this great school, nor do they realize the im- 
portance of the great work in progress within its 
walls. Still less do they know of its humble 
origin and early history. The beginning of the 
present year which will mark the hundredth an- 
niversary of this, the third oldest school for the 
deaf in the United States, is an appropriate time 
to give the readers of The Silent Worker, a brief 
sketch of its career. 

On the evening of April 12, 1820, a number of 
prominent citizens of Philadelphia might have 
been seen assembled in the hall of the Philosoph- 
ical Society, on South Third Street. They had 
come together for the consideration of a new 
project, the establishment of a school for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb of Pennsylvania. 
Two other states had already made provision for 
the education of their children. A school at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, had been established in 1817 , 
and one in New York City, in 1818. Until late 
in 1819, or early in 1820. nothing had been done 
for the deaf of Pennsylvania. It was not on 
account of a lack of pupils, for about that time 
there were quite a number of deaf children in 
Philadelphia alone, who, untaught and uncared 
for, roamed about the streets, forming objects 
of pity for the tender-hearted, but more often 
than not, falling victims to the heartless cruelty 
and derision of the ignorant and the thoughtless, 
who regarded not the quaint old warning: 


DR. A. L. E. CROUTER 

For fifty-three years Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf. 

"Ye niauna scathe the feckless, 

They're God's peculiar care.” 

There was one person, however, in Philadelphia, 
to whom the pitiful condition of these “feckless” 
ones appealed so strongly that he determined to 
do what he could for them. This kind-hearted 
man, David G. Seixas, kept a small crockery store 
on Market Street, between Sixteenth and Seven- 


teenth Streets. Having managed to gain the 
friendship and confidence of eleven of these chil- 
dren of silence, five boys and six girls, he encour- 
aged them to come to his house where he not 
only taught them as best he could, but provided 
tl em at his own expense, with food and clothing. 
This little school at the crockery store, the first 
school for the deaf in Pennsylvania, soon began 
to attract the notice of the public. The attention 
of influential men was directed to the noble w r ork 
begun by Mr. Seixas, and their interest culminated 
in the public meeting of April 12, 1820. The 
venerable and distinguished Bishop White, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, presided at this 
meeting, and William Meredith acted as secretary. 
Mr. Roberts Vaux submitted the proposal to 
establish an institution. Later on, in the same 
month, a constitution was adopted, and a Board 
of Directors chosen. Bishop White was elected 
President, and Robert Patterson, Horace Binney, 
Robert Vaux and Dr. N. Chapman, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Henry J. Williams was made Secretary, 
and John Bacon, Treasurer. The Board of Direc- 
tors was composed of the following: William 
Meredith, John Vaughn, Clement C. Biddle, Jacob 
C>”atz, J. N. Barker. Gen. T. Cadwalader, William 
J. Duane, Samuel Archer, Paul Beck, R. Walsh, 
Jr.. Alexander Henry, Rev. P. F. Mayer, Dr. 
William Price, Calendar Irvin, Reuben Haines, 
Dr, Franklin Bache. Samuel B. Morris, W. W. 
Fisher. Benjamin Tilghman, Caleb Cresson, Wil- 
liam Mcllvaine. Joseph Gratz. Samuel Canley and 
Samuel R. Wood. It is interesting to note that 
several gentlemen on the present Board of Direc- 
tors are descendants of members of the original 
Board. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the beginning of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, now 
located at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, From the 
day of its incorporation down to the present time, 
the record of this School has been one of un- 
interrupted progress, and it has won for itself, 
the reputation of being the largest, the finest, and 
the best equipped school for the deaf in the world. 
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Its graduates, numbered by the thousand, and 
living useful and honorable lives, may be found 
all over the country. 

In 1821, the Legislature of Pennsylvania made 
its first appropriation to the School, and from 
that time to the present, the State, through its 
successive legislatures, has made liberal per capita 
appropriations for the support of all pupils main- 
tained and educated at the State’s expense. 

In the same year, the School was removed to 
larger premises at Eleventh and Market Streets, 
on the site where the Bingham House now stands, 
and in 1824, it was again removed to still larger 
buildings at Broad and Pine Streets, a spot which 
was, at that time, quite out in the country. These 
buildings at Broad and Pine Streets, continued 
to be the headquarters of the School for a period 
of nearly seventy years. Further expansion in 
that part of the city being undesirable, as well as 
impracticable, the Board of Directors turned to 
the suburbs of the city for a suitable spot where 
a new institution could be erected. The site at 
Mount Airy was chosen as 

being in all respects most > 

convenient for the purpose. 

Here, with sixty acres of un- 
dulating land, beautifully sit- 
uated in a most healthful 
locality, there would be 
ample room for expansion. 

The new buildings were be- 
gun in the spring of 1890. 
and by November, 1892, they 
were completed and occupied. 

The total cost of the build- 
ings and equipment, includ- 
ing the purchase of the land, 
amounted t o considerably 
over Si. 000,000. The greater 
part of this sum was taken 
from the funds of the insti- 
tution, the State contributing 
something less than $100,000 
towards the total cost. The 
present Institution includes 
three large department 
buildings, standing sufficient- 
ly far apart to allow around 
each one ample recreation 
grounds for its own pupils, 
a shop building for the teach- 
ing of trades and industries, 
erected through the generos- 
ity of Mr. John T. Morris, a 


boiler and dynamo house, an infirmary and a small 
building for the refrigeration and storage of gen- 
eral table supplies, all handsomely built of Ger- 
mantown stone. The original plans provided for 
a fourth large building, but as yet, the financial 
condition of the institution has not permitted its 
erection. 

During the first fifty years of its existence all 
the work of the School was conducted in the sign 
language. In 1870, articulation and lip reading 
were introduced and taught to those pupils that 
were thought capable of receiving such instruc- 
tion. Thie sign language and finger spelling. 01 
the manual method, as it is now usually called, 
was retained and speech and lip reading taught 
simply as accomplishments. Up to this time, no 
attempt had been made to carry on the instruction 
of the pupils through the medium of speech. But 
after eleven years’ trial of this combined method, 
the authorities of the school were convinced of 
its failure to produce the best results, so in 1881. 
following the trend of modern thought in the 


education of the deaf, it was 
resolved to introduce oral 
teaching. A separate d e - 
partment was therefore es- 
tablished at Eleventh at. 1 
Clinton Streets, Philadelphia, 
and a portion of the pupils 
were sent there to be in- 
structed solely under t h e 
oral or speech method. Here, 
signs and finger spelling were 
dropped entirely and all in- 
struction was given through 
the medium of speech, lip- 
reading, and -writing. The 
results under the new regime 
were so encouraging that 
more rpom -was soon re- 
quired to accommodate the 
increasing classes of oral 
pupils. The experiment be- 
gan to prove a great success, 
and after an exhaustive trial, 
in which the rival methods 
were placed in competition 
with one another, the oral 
method by sheer merit, 
forced its way to the front, 
and today, the Pennsylvania 
Institution is the largest oral 
school in the world. At the 
present time, there is a total attendance of 531 
pupils taught by over seventy teachers and in- 
structors. 

One of the most important features of this 
great school is its splendidly equipped trade teach- 
ing department, known as Morris Hall, in which 
every pupil who goes through its courses, has 
ample opportunity to acquire sufficient knowledge 
of some trade by which he may support himself 
after leaving the institution. The following trades 
are taught the boys: Printing, tailoring, shoe- 
making, baking, painting, and glazing, carpentry, 
stone and bricklaying and plastering. The girls 
are taught dressmaking and domestic science. 

in the fall of 1898, chiefly through the activities 
of T. DeWitt Cuyler, Esq., Chairman of the 
Committee, a department in Physical Training 
was instituted, with a trained teacher in charge. 
The Swedish system of gymnastics was adopted 
and has been continued in the training of the 
pupils ever since. For some years past two direc- 
tors of physical training have been regularly employed. 
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The history of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf has been unique in several respects. In 
its one hundred years of existence, it has had but 
seven presidents; the Right Reverend William 
White, who took an active part in founding it, 
the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, D.D., Franklin Baclie. 
M.D., Hon. George Sharswood, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, F. Mortimer 
Lewis, Esq.. Emlen Hutchinson, Esq., and the 
present president of the Board, Archibald R. 
Montgomery, Esq. It has had but seven secret- 
aries: Henry J. Williams, Edward Bettle, Robert 
Hgre, Janies J. Barclay, Rowland Evans, John F. 
Lewis Esq., and William White Esq. It has had 
but five treasurers:! John Bacon, who served for 
forty years, F. Mortimer Lewis, who served for 
nine years, S. Weir Lewis, who served for twenty 
years, Rowland Evans, who held office for twenty- 
six years, and the present treasurer, Major John 
Lewis Evans. 

- From the founding of the Institution in 1820 
to the present time, there have been but six prin- 
cipals and superintendents: David G. Seixas, 
Laurent Clerc, Lewis Weld, A. B. Hutton. Joshua 
Foster and the present superintendent. Dr. A. I,. 
E. Crouter, who completed his fiftieth year of 
service in 1917 . 

Having thus briefly reviewed the history of this 
Institution, which originating in the little crockery 
store on Market Street, Philadelphia, a hundred 
years ago, has grown to its present magnificent 
proportions, it may be well to note that those 
who are guiding its destinies are not likely to be 
content with what has already been achieved. 
They may have dreams of future expansions. At 
the conculsion of an address delivered by Dr. A. 


not stand still. Growth is essential to life, when 
growth ends death intervenes. Let me suggest 
at this time two or three additions which realized 
will in my judgment greatly add to the worth 
and prosperity of the school. 

First: — There should be a well appointed gym- 
nasium conveniently located for the ready use of 
all the pupils of the different departments. It 
should be well appointed in every respect, having 
a swimming pool, a running track, a bowling 
alley, a library and the necessary offices for the 
officials in charge. 

Second: — There should be a hothouse erected 
in which to teach the propagation of flowers and 
the rearing of plants and shrubs and early vege- 
tables. 

Third; — There should be a departmental build- 
ing sufficiently large in which to accommodate 
all our low grade and backward pupils, about one 
hundred in all. The original plant contemplated 
the erection of such a building, but for various 
reasons, chiefly financial, it was never carried into 
effect. With our large number of pupils such a 
department would add materially to the effective- 
ness of the plant and its work. 

Fourth: — There should be additions made t> 
the Infirmary with a view to meet the demands 
of hospital work. It should have proper offices, 
and kitchen and dining-room facilities for the 
nurses and pupils, and accommodations for a 
resident physician and a dentist. 

With these additions to the plant your Institu- 
tion, now the largest, will indeed be the most 
complete of any institution of like character in 
the world.” 


L. E. Crouter, at a dinner given by Mr. Thomas 
DeWitt Cuyler, at the Rittenhouse Club, Phila- 
delphia, in honor of Dr. Crouter, on completion 
of his fifty years of service, the speaker said: 

“But what of the future? Like other operations 
instituted by man, a school or an institution can 


LYMAN STEED, M.A. 

Principal Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 


GIRLS' BASEBALL TEAM 


LITTLE GIRLS ENJOYING THE SEE SAW 


A SURPRISE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
DEAF 

Thursday night, May twentieth, was an ideal, warm 
May evening, and the pupils and friends of Milwau- 
kee’s public night school for adult deaf, met to the 
number of forty ladies and gentlemen at the Four- 
teenth street social center, and were treated to two 
surprises by Mrs. Hypatia Boyd Reed, public night 
school teacher for adult deaf. 

The Paul Binner club was organized in honor of 
Milwaukee’s first public school principal for the deaf. 
Mrs Reed was elected president; vice-president, John 
Lewis; treasurer, Lavina Gransee; Secretary, Erwin 
Lucht ; Sergeant, John Lewis. 

Mrs. Reed after greeting the deaf audience, dis- 
appeared, soon to return as a stately dame of more 
than a hundred years ago, dressed in ancient shawl 
and bonnet, hand bag and fan. Thus having suc- 
ceeded in bringing back somewhat of the atmosphere 
of the past, Mrs. Reed impersonated the life and 
character of the deaf wife of the first public educator 
of the deaf in America. Lavinia Gransee was the 
first pupil to correctly give the name of the character 
Mrs. Reed was interpreting as that of Mrs. Sophie 
Fowler Gallaudct. deaf wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet, and mother of eight children, one son was 
a minister to the deaf, and one son was for many 


years president of the National College for the deaf 
at Washington. Miss Gransee was accordingly pre- 
sented with a gift book given by Mrs. Reed. 

The happy deaf company were then taken into the 
next room where a spread, the birthday treat of 
Mrs. Reed awaited them at the table. The place of 
honor at the head of the table was given to John 
Lewis by Mrs. Reed as the gentleman who had per- 
suaded her to open Milwaukee’s public night school 
for the adult deaf. Mrs. Reed waited on all her 
guests, after which there were toasts given in the 
beautiful sign-language. Among those who responded 
were Eugene T. Downlev, Lavinia Gransee, John 
Lewis, Frank Cherwenka, Julius Salzer, Ewald Erne- 
ling, Emily Rosenfield and others. Mrs. Reed has 
taught her deaf class to sing “America” in graceful 
signs, and one pupil Sophia Splettstoeser sang it at 
the birthday treat. Mrs. Reed's birthday comes on 
the eighteenth of May, but she put it over to the 
twentieth so as to surprise her deaf pupils and friends 
at the school. 

The Paul Binner Club meets every Thursday eve- 
ning at the Fourteenth Street social center, and all 
the deaf of Milwaukee are very welcome. It is part- 
ly social, partly literary, with a varied, helpful and 
refreshing program. The School Board has given 
the deaf free a large, beautiful, well-lighted school- 


room, suitable for club purposes on the first floor of 
the Fourteenth Street and Galena school, also, the 
free use of the school kitchen, cooking and dining- 
room apparatus. HYPATIA Boyd Reed. 


PHILIPPINE SCHOOL IN CHARGE OF DEAF 
PRINCIPAL. 

The jnany Wisconsin friends of Mrs. Ralph Webber, 
better known to the readers of The times as Miss 
Delight Rice, will be surprised to learn that she is 
going to Siberia as a Red Cross nurse. Mrs. Webber 
became identified with the Wisconsin School in 1905 
as teacher of a class of deaf-blind students — Eva 
Hallidav, Anna Johnson and Minnie Dunck. She 
was eminently successful and her work here attracted 
attention. In 1916 she returned to her home state, 
Ohio, to become a special teacher of a deaf-blind boy. 

While teaching in the Columbus school she took an 
examination under the United States government civil 
service, for the purpose of becoming a teacher in a 
similar school in the Philippine Islands. She passed 
the examinations with honors and the position was 
offered her by the insular bureau. She sailed from 
San Francisco May, 1907, for Manila, where she 
has since been principal of the school for the deaf, 

Mr. Charles M. Rice, father of Mrs. Webber, is in 
charge of the Manila school. He is a semi-mute — 
Wisconsin Times. 


Only those who love with the heart can animate Mi* 
love of others. — Abel Steven*. 
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A Woman Who is Doing a Wonderful Work 

By RALPH G. BUSBEY 

[Reprinted by Permission of the American Magazine) 



ORN of parents both deaf and mute, 
although herself possessed of the full 
faculties of speech and hearing, Miss 
Nellie Gillespie of Cincinnati has made 
welcome work among deaf-mutes her 


chosen life vocation, and now has supervision of all 


welfare and educational work among the six hundred 


deaf-mute employees of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 


ber Company of Akron, who comprise what is claimed 
to be the greatest individual deaf-mute colony in the 


world. She has not chosen this work 


mute is attributed the team’s remarkable success in 
breaking up opposition plays, in intercepting the ball, 
and in establishing an impregnable defense. 

As a general rule an interpreter for deaf-mutes 
listens to the person speaking, and then translates 
in the finger alphabet the substance of what has 
just been said. And in interpreting a formal address 
many interpreters cause the speaker to stop periodi- 
cally to permit interpretations to the audience. But 
not so with Miss Gillespie. She interprets as each 


through their ability to interpret action and facial 
expression. 

“You may find it hard to believe, but to see a 
deaf-mute get up and sing on her fingers — if you 
understand the finger alphabet — is far more impres- 
sive than actually hearing the human voice in song.”’ 

“Can a deaf-mute swear?” is another question of 
the curious which Miss Gillespie constantly is called 
upon to answer, her eyes twinkle as she laughingly 
replies : 

“Say! They can say more, say it 



through sympathy. 

“I cannot explain it — but somehow I 
just feel that I am one of them, and that 
I’m out of place among the speaking 
people,” quietly explains this young wo- 
man. “Perhaps it is due to the fact that 
I was reared in a home where I seldom 
heard a human voice except my own, for 
my father and mother were both deaf 
and dumb, and the silent language of the 
non-speaking came to me almost instinc- 
tively.” 

Miss Gillespie is a quiet, unassuming 
girl, and is idolized by her deaf-mute 
colony. Only recently a heavy pall of 
gloom spread over the entire colony at 
Akron, with its somberness penetrating 
every deaf-mute’s home, when it became 
known that “Little Nellie” soon was to be 
married, but the gloom suddenly was 
transformed into hearty and sincere re- 
joicing when she told them in the silent 
language of the fingers that she was to 
marry a deaf-mute and continue her 
work for her colony. 

“Yes — it’s true !” blushingly admitted 
this wonder-girl — “I’m happy only when 
I’m with them, and I want to keep up my 
work with them for the rest of my life.” 

According to Miss Gillespie, there is 
•something singularly magnetic about the 
r of the deaf-mute; his 


typical characte: 
fortitude, his indomitable spirit of "Carry 
On,” and win out, despite his physical 
handicaps, his finer degree of sensitive- 
ness, and bis rare mental alertness. 1 be 
“Silent,” she holds is a better citizen, a H 
better workman, yes, and even a better 
Christian, than many of his speaking bro- 
thers. There is no sham or hypocrisy about ^ m 

his life. There is no sullenness of disposi- 
tion, no disgruntledness, no whining or 

complaining over trivial ills. 

Records of the Goodyear Company show that in the 

psychological or mental alertness tests, similar to the 
army’s famous “nut” test, given recently to all em- 
ployees, the deaf-mute men and women in the factory 
attained the highest average grades. Only recently 


MISS NELLIE GILLESPIE 


word is spoken, never pausing and never interrupting 
the speaker. 

“When I was a small girl and able to interpret, 
Mother was so anxious to learn what others were 
saying that she couldn’t wait for them to finish for 
me to tell it all to her, and she taught me to interpret 
right along with the speaker. It is rather unusual, 
they say, but I owe it all to Mother’s training,” she 
explains. 

Miss Gillespie goes with members of her colony 
to vocal recitals in Akron, taking a position where 
all can see her, and interpreting the words of the 
song being rendered. 

“Can deaf-mutes really derive any pleasure that 
way, without hearing the voice or the music?” she 
often is asked. 

And her smiling reply always is, “My friend, they 
get more real enjoyment out of hearing some noted 
concert singer than you who can hear perfectly. Yes, 
I know I used the word ‘hearing’ in speaking of 
deaf-mutes. They can hear ! Not with their ears, 
perhaps, but in their hearts, and with their keen 
sensitive and svmpathetical characteristics, and 
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MRS. PORTER’S CLASS 

Washington Pernazza helped his father move. He 
said the piano was very heavy. Washington likes to 
work. 

Washington and Alton went to the barber’s shop yes- 
terday. The barber cut their hair. They look cool. 

The circus will be in Trenton next week. The boys 
want to see the acrobats and clowns. 

Harold Thomas’s brothers are sick. He wants to go 
home and help his mother. He can cook and wash. 

Joseph helps Mr. Dozois every day. Mr. Dozois’s 
arm is still in a sling. 

Mr. Van Tassel, of the Fanwood school, was here 
last Friday. He brought his uniform and saw the boys 
drill. They looked nice in their new uniforms. 

Joseph has a sore lip. He held some alum on his lip. 
It is better. Mrs. Markley gave the ice to him. 

The boys like to draw soldiers and sailors. Their 
desks hold many drawings. 


MISS TOWNSEND’S CLASS 

The children are looking forward to the picnic Sat- 
urday, June 19. 

Emma Allen, Mabelle Smith, and Grace Ray went 
swimming at the Log Basin last Saturday. 

Alfred Corby visited his uncle in Hackensack, Me- 
morial Day. Last Wednesday he received word that 
his uncle had been hurt by a fly wheel. On Saturday 
the family received word of his death. 

Mary Brombery visited friends in New York June 4. 
She saw her former schoolmates. 

Grace Ingalliva received an invitation from her 
sister to spend the summer vacation with her. 

Olga Sarr&ovitch received her first Holy Com- 
munion, Wednesday, June 16. 

Emma Strager, Emma Allen, Grace Rae, and Olga 
Samkovitch are making dresses. 

Our class planted a flower plot. The goat walked 
on the bed. We will be disappointed if the seeds don’t 
grow. 

Mabelle Smith’s mother, aunt, and small cousin Her- 
bert visited her Memorial Day. 


MRS. KEARNY’S CLASS 

Two weeks ago I went to mass early in the morn- 
ing. I saw a cat in the church and soon it came near 
me. 1 could hardly keep from laughing when I no- 
ticed its funny antics. X think it was looking for 
some poor church mouse. 

Miss Studt took eight girls, including myself, to the 
Log Basin last Saturday afternoon and we had a great 
time swimming. Miss Studt thought I swam very well. 
Oh 1 I love to swim. 

Sophie Wisnieuska was delighted beyond expression, 
when she got a box of fine bonbons from her sister in 
Jersey City, last week. She found another surprise 
in it, which was some money. Her sister has sent 
her a box of candy several times. I think that she 
knows that Sophie has a big sweet tooth. 


On the 20th of May, we, with our teacher, made 
a little class flower border in the rear of the school 
building and planted some nasturtium seeds. I watch 
it every day and water it often. It is growing fast, 
but I am sorry that we cannot see it in bloom before 
we go home on the 26th. 

Last Sunday, the 13th., was Alice Lynch's birthday. 
Her mother sent her a package containing some pretty 
remembrances, fruit, and candy. I don’t think thirteen 
is an unlucky number because Alice gets a box very 
often. 

I received a letter from mv sister not long ago and 
there was a one-dollar bill enclosed. My father sent 
me the dollar bill. I was surprised and happy. I 
wish I could get one every week. 

Mrs. Pope gave me a pretty dress last May. I 
thanked her. 1 like it very much. Everybody thinks 
it is becoming to me. 

Alice Lynch is a prize winner, besides a high jum- 
per. She won two ribbon badges, blue and yellow, 
and a pair of roller skates as first and second prizes 
for running races and jumping high on the athletic 
field on Field Day. 

# 

Ida Delaura had the pleasure of getting a letter 
from her uncle in Bronx, N. Y., lately, and to her de- 
light, she found a two-dollar bill in it. She had Miss 
Cornelius buy some hair ribbon with the money for her. 
She thinks the ribbon is beautiful. 

Last week, we went to Stacy Park with our teacher 
after we visited the Trenton Battle monument. Then 
we walked over to Morrisville, Pa., over the Delaware 
River bridge. We paid at the toll gate before we 
passed on the bridge. We saw and learned many new 
things on our excursion, but were very tired when we 
got back. 

Ruth Hanson’s aunt gave her some beautiful dress 
goods not long go. Miss Bilbee showed her how to 
make a dress out of it and Ruth finished it last week. 
She said that her mother liked it very much and 
wanted to have her picture taken in it before long. 
Ruth says that she is too stingy to wear it as she 
wints to save it for her vacation trips. 

Last Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Kearny took her class 
to the Trenton Battle monument where we went in 
and up on the elevator and had a good view of Tren- 
ton, the Delaware river, and Pennsylvania shore, and 
the town of Morrisville. When we came down the 
monument again, the guide showed us some relics of 
George Washington and other historical things. We 
were mostly interested in the triumphal arch under 
which Washington passed on April 21, 1789. It is 
wooden and very old. The monument is one hundred 
and forty-five feet high and eighty years old. It cost 
$100,000. when it was built. Some of us were a little 
scared when we went up there but we certainly enjoyed 
it very much. 


MR. MARKLEY’S CLASS 

Last week, a boy saw a bird on the tree. He saw 
it fall to the ground. It broke its leg. 

Last Thursday, Coene saw a bird on the ground. 
He carried some bread to the bird. The bird ate 
the bread. 

Semancik went to the hospital this morning. He 
has a boil on his hand. 

Uhrin gave some cakes to me. I made Uhrin’s 
bed. 

The boys will play base-ball with Morrisville next 
Saturday. 

Vincent lost ten cents. Joseph found ten cents 
and gave it to Vincent. He said, “Thank you.” 
He went to the store and bought some candy. Vincent 
gave some candy to Joseph. 

The Boy Scouts went to the country last Saturday. 

1 went to the Log Basin last Sunday and swam in 
the water. 

I think that it will rain this afternoon. I do not 
like rain, because 1 want to play base-ball. 

Last Monday afternoon I saw a three-legged dog. 

Theodore Giles bought two ice-cream cones. Theo- 
dore Giles gave one ice-cream cone to me last night. 

Mr. Sharp gave a moccasin flower to Mr. Markley. 
Mr. Sharp talked to Mr. Markley today. 

We did not go to school yesterday. I played pool 
this morning. I found a bird on the ground yester- 
day. I picked the bird up and petted it. I gave it 
to Ted Giles. 

The boys did not go to school yesterday. Many 
visitors came to visit the school. They visited the 
printing department. The alumni and the deaf boys 
played base-ball. The alumni won. The score was 
15 to 6. 

Mr. tlompers took a picture of the Midgets’ basket- 
ball team last Sunday. 

We drew Memorial Day designs on postal cards 
and then we put them in the mail box. 

Next Thursday evening the boys will have no Boys’ 
Reading Club meeting. 

Mr, Markley visited the school rooms. Mrs. John- 
son was our teacher. 

I saw a bird go into the little house. It ate some 
crumbs this morning. 

I supervise the small boys every day. Mrs. Markley 
will give me a new suit in June. 

Yesterday afternoon Corello’s team played base-ball 
with Morello’s team. The score was 9 to 4 in favor 
of Corello. 

Last week Mrs. Markley gave me a dollar and T 
went to the store. I bought sugar and tea. It cost 
eighty cents. I gave the man the dollar. The man 
gave me twenty cents change. 

Mr. Sharp told the Boy Scouts to wear their uni- 
forms. The boys ran around the block. 

James Davison and Parker Jerrell gave uniforms to 
companies A and B. We have new brown uniforms. 
We like the uniforms. 

Rau went to the hospital this morning. He has 
a boil on his leg. 
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a hymn was given by May Lotz, Viola Savercool and 
Esther Forsman. Before the people left the church a 
little baby was baptized. 

The Indoor circus given by the boys on Saturday 
evening, May 29th, was very fine. Every one attend- 
ing said they had a hard time to keep from laughing. 

The Tug-of-War was won by the Sunnyside Club 
girls on Field Day. Imagine how proud the girls felt 
when they were congratulated by the onlookers. 

All the boys and girls of this school wish to express 
their thanks to the teachers who treated them with 
ice cream and lolly-pops after their hard work of 
running races and jumping, etc. It refreshed them all 
and was quite a surprise. 

The members of the Sunnyside Club expect to give 
a farewell party on the last day of school. The Calm 
Society and honorary members are to be present. 

The Girls Reading Club has closed for the season, 
and will be opened again in the fall when the pupils 
come back to their studies. 


SOME OLD BOYS OF THE PRINTING DEPARTMENT. MAY 31, 1920. 


MR. LLOYD’S CLASS 

On our athletic field we had a field day yesterday, 
we were surprised that Jesse Still got the highest 
number of points. I suppose he wiil be awarded 
a fountain pen by Mr. Pope. I like racing. I won 
the third 100 yard dash and the 100 yard hurdle. I 
got the second highest number of points. 

We had no school on Monday and Tuesday. 
Last Monday some of our teachers went down to 
Skillman, N. J. to visit the village there. 

“Another Goat.” 

A man has a goat and he asked Mr. Pope if he could 
put it on the front lawn. One day another saw the 
goat and brought his here. The next week we saw 
three goats, and soon afer that five goats were eating 
our grass. Maybe our school will become a zoo. 

One day a little girl took a goat out on the back 
lawn, but she did not ask Mr. Pope. He took the 
goat into the hall of the Industrial building. When 
the little girl came to get the goat, it was gone. 
She ran home to tell her father and mother. All the 
family came here and asked Mr. Pope where the goat 
was. He said, “I have your goat in there and do not 
put it on the lawn.” 

Mr. Pope opened the door of the Industrial building, 
but the goat was gone. Mr. Pope went upstairs and 
found it. The goat could go upstairs. He handed it 
over to the family. That was a good joke. 

One day, the boys took two goats out on the back 
lawn again, but they didn’t ask Mr. Pope. He called 
Walter Morgan and told him to lead the goats to 
the Police Station. The little goat couldn't walk 
along the street, so he carried it in his arms. When 
he arrived at the Police Station, he put the two goats 
in jail. The next day the goats didn’t come to graze 
on our back lawn. 

Companies A and B will have a contest on the 
20th of June. I hope Company B will win. 

Yesterday we had a field day. Some pupils in 
this school had races, running, jumping, over hurdles, 
and other games. Jesse Still won most of the races. 
He is a lucky boy to have legs long enough to help 
him to run very fast, jump over hurdles, and jump 
over the cross-bar. He worn fourteen points. Ernest 
De Laura was the second, while Williams was the 
third. In the relay race between the Calm Society 
and Pope Cottage Club, the boys of the Calm 
Society easily defeated the boys of the Pope Cottage 
Club. Mr. George Lloyd gave a chocolate cake to 
the Calm Society. The chocolate cake was not bought 
from a bakery. It was made by hit wife. It tasted 
very good. The boys of the Calm Society thanked 
Mr. Lloyd. 

After the field day, some boys went to the Log 
Basin to swim. It was a very hot day. Some of 
the boys and 1 got sunburned on our shoulders and 
arms. 

School will close on June 25. The boys and girls 
will go home on June 26. I think I can get a job 
next summer. 

Last Saturday night we had a party and we had 
a good time. We danced and played other games. 

Perhaps the boys and girls of the Vail Literary 
Society will have a picnic on our new site on 
June 19. 

Viola Savercool has finished making her new suit 
3t looks very sporty'. She will wear it going home. 

We shall go home in two more weeks. We now 
are busy packing our dresses in trunks and also 
getting ready for entertainment day. 

Yesterday my mother wrote to me saying that our 
minister’s daughter will be married tomorrow even- 
ing at eight o’clock in the Presbyterian Church. 
My father and mother are invited to their wedding. 
My sister Pearl will go along and I think brother 
Philip will go with her. 


We all enjoyed ourselves at the circus, which the 
boys gave on the 29th of last month in the evening. 
Crowds of people were there. There was a crowd 
of former pupils visiting this school on the 29th, 30th, 
and 31st of last month. In the evening, we had 
a show and Miss Ramshaw’s two friends from New 
York gave us a fine dance and one Lov a fine lecture. 
I cannot remember his name. 

As the dav comes nearer and nearer we all will say, 
“Hurrah! hurrah!! for we all will be home again, 
because we are tired of studying. When school re- 
opens, we all will study our lessons again.” 

Last Tuesday morning, at eight-thirty o’clock, we 
had a Field Day. Some boys and girls of the A, 
B, C, and D Companies contested for the prizes. 
Marie Lotz won a Turkish towel, the third prize of 
Company “A.” 

Last Friday, James Davison, the President of the 
Calm Society, asked Margaret Jackson, the President 
of the Sunnyside Club, if all girls of that club could 
go to Philadelphia on a boat trip the next morning. 
All the girls could not go, for some were too busy. 
The boys were disappointed, so they went by them- 


selves. They said they had a nice time seeing the 
various animals in the Zoo. They left here at eight 
o’clock and came back about ten o’clock. They took 
their lunch with them, which Mrs. Bishop prepared. 

The Calm Society went with Mr. Sharp and his 
sister and had a pleasant trip to Philadelphia on the 
steamboat. Mr. Sharp took a picture of the boys of 
the Calm Society when the steamboat arrived at Phila- 
delphia. They went to the Zoo. It is in Fairmount 
Park in Philadelphia. They saw William Penn’s 
house and walked around Philadelphia. 


Esther Forsman, Reporter 

Again vacation time approaches and we girls and 
boys shall all go home. Just think, two whole months 
of good times with no worry about lessons and books. 

We had a large number of visitors Memorial Day, 
more than we ever had before. A game of base-ball 
was played in the afternoon. Luncheon and supper 
was served by the N. A. D. and a reunion followed in 
the evening 

On the evening of May 28th, 1920, Misses Mary 
Somers and Marion Apgar and Margaret Jackson 
and Mr. Throckmorton were confirmed by the Rev. C. 
Orvis Dantzer, at Trinity Church. After the sermon 


Margaret E. Jackson, Reporter 

The Senior Class are turning their eyes to Wash- 
ington awaiting the results of the examinations which 
they underwent for entrance to Gallaudet College. 
They hope they have passed the examinations. 

The members of the Vail Literary Society are look- 
ing forward to having a picnic at the new school site, 
some time this month before we go home this summer. 

On June 8th, the boys and girls had their Field 
Day events on the institution athletic grounds. Prizes 
were awarded to the winners. Viola Savercool who 
won 13 points, received a silver spoon, Emma Allen, 
winning 8 pionts, received a camera. 

For the winning of 7 points, a pretty Turkish towel 
w'ent to May Lotz; a pair of roller skates, a small 
small camera, and a medal attached to a gold chain, 
doll’s dishes' were awarded to those of class C. 

Saturday night, a party was held in the girls’ study- 
hall at seven-thirty o’clock. It began with a grand 
march followed by games and dancing. The party 
broke up at ten o’clock, the boys and girls enjoyed it 
A'ery much. 

One Saturday afternoon, Margaret Jackson took 
May Lotz to visit her friend, Mrs. Hartshorn, living on 
Hamilton Avenue, and Mrs. Hartshorn invited them 
to stay for supper, after which they went to the movies 
to see Anita Stewart in “Midnight Romance.” The 
girls certainly had a fine time. 

The pupils of the primary class were vaccinated 


by Dr. Belting this morning. At first some of the 
little tots were scared when taken to the hospital, but 
they quited down when their teachers assured them 
that they would not be hurt. Strange, they did not 
cry after being vaccinated. 

On May 28th, Marion Apgar, Mary Sommers, and 
Margaret Jackson were confirmed at Trinity Church 
by Bishop Matthews of New Jersey. The bishop 
ga\ r e us a fine sermon, and May Lotz, Esther Frosman, 
and Viola Savercool signed a confirmation hymn. 

As we had never seen a baby baptized before, we 
were glad to have an opportunity to witness a colored 
baby baptized by Rev. Dantzer, though we regretted 
that the baby was not of our race. 

Miss Nelson, a teacher from Gallaudet College 
was a guest of Miss Studt for three days. The girls 
were interested in her talk about the college. She is 
the future teacher in geometery of those who are 
going to college next fall. 


Joseph Whalen, Reporter 

Thomas Tracy, James Davison’s friend from the 
St. Joseph’s Institution for the Deaf, in New York City, 
who came to see him on the Memorial Day, made 
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ETROIT in 1920.” The time is now 
M here. Detroit and all Michigan extends 
— * the glad hand of welcome, cordial and 
sincere, to the Thirteenth Triennial Convention 
of the National Association of the Deaf. Detroit 
is ready. A bountiful feast is spread. A whole 
veek of business of value and pleasure in variety 
— the climax of the Association’s forty 
years. Come as members. Become SSiiarigsS 

life members. The pleasure will re- 
main long after the operation has 
been forgotten. We are two thousand 
strong — a bare tenth of normal our 
strength. Come on. Come in. Work 
for the growth and prosperity of the 
Association — the true embodiment, [vg 

exponent and expression of American 3 jjj 
deaf citizenship. 

* * * 

Article XIII of the By-Laws of the 
National Association of the Deaf, 
adopted at the Hartford Convention, 
outlines the procedure to be followed 
in the organization of N. A. D. 

Branches. A Branch may be either 
local, that is of a city, or it may be a 
State Association. A State Associa- 
tion, without the least curtailment or 
infringement of its corporate status, 
may affiliate with the N. A. D. as a 
Branch. Local Branches that are ge 

going strong have been organized :n 
Trenton, Greater New York, Colum- 
bus, Detroit, Flint, Duluth, cities in 
Ohio, California and elsewhere. The 
Illinois State Association has affiliated Ms 

with the N. A. D. as a Branch. 

Movements are under way to have 
Associations in other states affiliate 
as Branches of the N. A. D. 

IHni 

In the way of obtaining new mem- 
bers for the N. A D. the Branch idea 
is one of the best drawing plans yet 
devised. The Branches, especially 
the local Branches, have frequent 
meetings which serve to arouse and 
maintain interest in the progress of 
the Association. They have frequent 
social and educational features which ^ 
appeal to the deaf and draw their, 
into the fold. The resultant benefits 
work in all directions. 

The development and extension of 

[Lc 

the N. A. D. Branch idea will even- 
tually make possible the representa- 
tion of Branches in National Conven- 
tion by duly accredited delegates after Ufa 
a manner somewhat similar to that 
followed in the National Fraternal S-d=nl!Hfii' 
Society of the Deaf plan of Division 
representation in triennial Grand 
Division meetings. It would be a forward step 
along truly national, representative and demo- 
cratic lines and the only reasonable and equitable 
method for doing away with the present mad 
vote plan of electing members of the N. A. D. 
F.xecutive Board. 

Almost any city of some size has a sufficient 
number of deaf citizens for the formation of a 
N. A. D. Branch. The basaic elements needed 
are a modicum of public spirit and altruism. 
These will develops wonderfully by use. 

The Trenton Branch of the N. A. D. has de- 
vised a plan which has proved to be so success- 
ful in New Jersey that we outline it below as a 
working model which could be followed to ad- 
vantage elsewhere. 


By DR. J. H. CLOUD 

CONSTITUTION OF THE TRENTON BRANCH 
OF THE N. A. D. 


ARTICLE 1 
Title and Objects 

Section 1. This body shall be known as The 
Trenton Branch of the National .1 ssociation of the 
Deaf. 


Section .?. Those who do not desire to become 
members of the N. A. D. may become members of the 
social end of this branch. Dues for this purpose 
shall be 25 cents as the initial fee and ten cents every 
month thereafter. N. A. D. members, though subject 
to the monthly dues, are not required to pay the 
initial fee. 

Section 4. It is understood that only duly consti- 
tuted members of the N. A. D. can hold 
aiuarJSRi: office or vote on matters affecting that 

bodv. 


)t Call of ®b t Jf?. 21. 30. 


BY J. H. McFARLANE 

Sounds the call from sea to sea. 

With our convocation swelling, 
Triumph in its note foretelling 
For the good old N. A. D. 

Winged by bold publicity 

How it echoes through the crowd, 
Smites the silence, rings aloud, 

Forward with the N. A. D. ! 

In the “City Beautiful,” &§ 

Set mid waters, Nature’s gem, 

Known for “Nads” most dutiful — 

Health and length of days to them ! — 
There are pleasures — what a store — 
Lavished with a spirit free, 

Reels of sights and fun galore 
Waiting for the N. A. D. 

I 

■s 

Fruitage of our heroes’ thought 
In the unforgotten past, 

All that centuries have wrought 
For our uplift — ours at last! 

Strong our union as our cause. 

Welded by adversity, — 

May its progress know no pause — 
Forward with the N. A. D.! 


ARTICLE III 
Meetings 

Section 1. Official meetings shall be 
held every year during the month of De- 
cember; place, date and time to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Board and an- 
nounced by the Secretary no less than 
three months prior to date of meeting. 

Section 2. Social meetings shall be 
held at least once monthly, if possible; 
date, time and place to be decided upon 
either by mutual agreement or by major- 
ity vote by those members present. 

Section 3 . No official business affect- 
ing the N. A. D. shall be transacted at 
any of the monthly social meetings of this 
branch. 

ARTICLE IV 
Officers and Elections 

Section 1. The Officers of this body 
shall consist of a President, a vice-Presi- 
dent, and a Secretary-Treasurer. Same 
together shall constitute the Executive 
Board. 

Section 2. The election of officers shall 
be by ballot, either printed or written, 
and shall take place at the official meeting 
in December. Elections shall be held in 
the following order; President, Vice- 
President, Secretary-Treasurer. Before 
the balloting commences, the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall announce the names of 
all candidates for each respective office 
(no more than three for each office). In 
case of a tie, the candidate receiving the 
lowest number of votes shall be dropped, 
and the voting resumed. Should another 
tie ensue, the President shall give the 
deciding vote. 


Strikes the hour of destiny, 

Bids our noble band arise, 

Take new courage from the skies, 
Bright this anniversary. 

Visions of the blest to-be 

Wait upon our strenuous Now — 

Silent hosts with hope-lit brow 

Forward with the N. A. D.! 

= “ EH 

s.- 


Section 2. The objects of this body shall be: 
(a) co-operation with the National Association of the 
Deaf, and the extension, application or exercise of 
its aims and powers in the jurisdiction of Trenton and 
vicinity; and (b) to provide social and intellectual 
opportunities for the deaf of said locality. 

ARTICLE II 
Membership 

Section 1. Any deaf person residing in Trenton 
or thereabouts and already a member of the N. A. D. 
in good standing, is, ipso facto, a member of this 
branch. 

Section 2. Any deaf person residing in Trenton 
or thereabouts not already a member of the N. A. D. 
but who desires to become one, shall make application 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of this branch, and upon 
payment of the sum of One Dollar, which is the ini- 
tiation fee of the N. A. D., shall be registered a 
member. 


ARTICLE V 
Duties of Officers 
Section 1. The President. — It shall be 
the duty of the President to preside at all 
meetings of this body, whether official or 
social ; to enforce the Constitution and 
Sjj= by-laws; to decide all questions of order; 

to give the casting vote on all questions 
where there is an equal division of the 
members; to appoint all committees, un- 

S less otherwise directed ; to generally do 
and perform such other duties as may be 
prescribed by this branch and by the 
g- national body. 

Section 2. The Vice-President. — 1 1 
shall be the duty of the Vice-President, in 
case of the absence or disability of the 
President, to perform the duties of that 
officer, and to discharge the duties of the 
Chair when called upon by the President. 

Section 3. The Secretary-Treasurer — 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary- 
Treasurer to conduct the correspondence of this 
branch, subject to the direction or approval of the 
Executive Board; to report the proceedings of the 
official meetings; to record the receipts and expendi- 
tures of this branch; to collect all dues and assess- 
ments (if any), and credit same; to deposit, under 
direction of the Executive Board, all monies of this 
branch in some responsible bank or banks in Trenton: 
to keep a list of the names and addresses of all the 
members of this branch, taking care at the same time 
to distinguish and keep separate those who are mem- 
bers and those who are not members of the N. A. D.; 
to have charge of all matters for publication; to act 
as collector for the national body, and to perform such 
other duties as may properly fall within his sphere. 
He shall submit a report at the official meetings 
Section 4. The Executive Board. — It shall be the 
duty of the Executive Board to manage the affairs of 
this branch during the intervals between official meet- 
ings It shall have power to use the funds, and 
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always for purposes tending to promote the welfare of 
this branch. No expenditure not directly author- 
ized by this branch shall be made without the consent 
of this Board. It shall fix the date, time and place 
of the official meeting. It shall decide all matters 
of dispute between members of this branch that may 
happen to arise during the intervals between the 
official meetings. It shall serve as the local general 
agent of the national body. 

ARTICLE VI 
By-Laws 

This branch shall have power to establish a code 
-of By-Laws and alter and amend the same, provided 
nothing contained therein shall conflict with the Con- 
stitution. 

ARTICLE VII 
Amendments 

No alterations or amendments shall be made to this 
Constitution except at an official meeting, and with 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members voting. 
* * * 

At the coming Detroit convention of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf an amendment to 
the By-Laws will be proposed seeking the aboli- 
tion of the present mail vote plan and the re- 
storation of the election of officers in open con- 
vention on the last day. 

We are taking no irrevocable stand in regard to 
the mail vote plan but we are opposed to capital 
punishment without a fair trial. The mail vote 
plan enacted in 1913, and made effective in 1917, 
has not had a fair trial. The proposed amend- 
ment therefore should be voted down at Detroit. 

The mail vote plan should not be discredited 
and discarded because the electorate neglected to 
put forward candidates in good time for their 
relative merits to be passed upon before th* 
primary nominations. It should not be cast aside 
if representation on the Executive Board happens 
to be denied a certain section of the country 
because other sections put forward candidates 
who were elected. Sectional representation is 
secondary to capable officials. A section failing 
to obtain representation on one Executive Board 
has an equal opportunity of obtaining representa- 
tion at the next election. 

The mail vote plan gives greater assurance of 
the election to office, and, if desired, the reten- 
tion in office, of members who because of their 
character, ability and capacity for service, deserve 
well of the Association. 

The mail vote plan clears the way for the busi- 
ness and social programs at conventions and 
eliminates, without necessarily impairing the effi- 
ciency of the Association, the time consuming, 
wire pulling, and otherwise objectionable election 
features. 

The mail vote plan has been in effect for onlv 
three years. The distracting and distressing con- 
ditions created by the world war have not been 
conductive to the normal development and pro- 
gress of the Association. Yet nothwithstanding 
adverse external conditions splendid harmony has 


prevailed within and a decided advance has been 
made all along the line. 

Since the above was written I have received a 
letter from Mrs. C. L. Jackson, of Atlanta, from 
which the following extract is taken: 

“The N. A. D. had better keep the mail vote 
plan I think. It creates more interest for the N. 
A. D. than anything else, especially among the 
ordinary members who can’t attend the conven- 
tions.” 

Our correspondence related to other features of 
the Association and the mail vote plan had not 
been previously mentioned. Mrs. Jackson knows 
whereof she speaks. She has sent in a large 
number of new memberships from a section -which 
until a year or so ago contained few N. A. D. 
members. And she is still doing efficient work 
for the Association. To take away the mail vole 
plan and go back to the old plan is sure to result 
in a loss in interest and in membership among 
those who cannot attend conventions. The large 
number of ballots cast in the recent election at- 
tested the growing popularity of the mail vote 
plan. 

Mr. George M. McClure, editor of the Kentucky 
Standard for many years, learned, wise, con- 
servative and exceptionally well informed, has the 
following to say concerning the mail vote plan: 

“As to the plan of selecting officers I am very 
well satisfied with the one we have now. It is 
more democratic than the old plan, has given the 
Association a thoroughly satisfactory set of 
officers, and popularized it with the deaf man or 
woman in Maine, in Florida, in Oregon, who 
while he cannot attend the Convention yet feels 
that he is in touch with the N. A. D. affairs 
because he has the privilege of nominating an-1 
voting for the man of his choice, -whether he 
availed himself of the privilege or not. I note 
that a good many members failed to vote at the 
last election, but I believe it was largely because 
there was no special issue, represented by rival 
candidates, up for decision. The candidates were 
all good, safe individuals, and the members felt 
that no mistake would be made in the selection 
of any set of them. I think it would be well to 
go slow about changing the present plan, for 
folks have an uncomfortable way of resenting the 
withdrawal of a privilege that has once been 
granted to them.” 

The Rev. H. L. Tracy, editor of the Louisiana 
Pelican, is well qualified to speak on the subject 
and comes out strongly in favor of the retention 
of the mail vote plan as evinced by the following 
statement: 

“I think the plan is a good thing. It is true 
there has been indifference among the members 
but it seems to me that not sufficient publicity 
and enthusiasm were exerted to arouse the mem- 
bers to do their duty. I would be sorry to see 
the plan done away with as I believe the N. A 


D. is just now getting ahead which it never before 
enjoyed and if the members find they are to be 
denied the right to have a voice in the election of 
new officers, the interest will wane in all pro- 
bability. Like you. I believe the plan has not had 
a sufficient test. 

“It must be remembered that we want an en- 
dowment fund and we want as many Life Mem- 
bers as possible. Many of these members will be 
induced to lend a helping hand, but a great 
majority will never attend conventions, but they 
will want to have a voice in the election of those 
who will have the funds to manage. By all means 
combat the intention to do away with the mail 
vote plan.” 

Dr. J. L. Smith, veteran editor of The Minnesota 
Companion, and a former president of the N. A. 
D., has pronounced views as to the comparative 
merits of the mail and convention methods of 
election and has set them forth in an able manner 
which will repay a careful study: 

Faribault, Minn., May 26. 1920. 

Dr. J. H. Cloud, 

a< 3 o 6 Virginia Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Dr. Cloud: — I note that considerable op- 
position has arisen to the method of selecting 
officers of the National Association by mail, and 
that a proposition may be advanced at the coming 
Detroit convention to abolish it. If the idea is 
to go back to the old convention system of elec- 
tion, then I deprecate such action most strongly. 
I do not think it would be in the line of the pro- 
gress and improvement that should characterize 
our Association. 

The method of election by mail may not be 
perfect; it may have its disadvantages and incon- 
veniences; but one thing is very much in its 
favor, to my thinking, and that is, it is entirely 
democratic. Under its operation every member in 
good standing can exercise his electoral right, 
with the result that the officers finally elected are 
truly representative of the whole body of mem- 
bers. 

If the officers are elected at a convention, this 
may not be the case. Owing to the vast extent 
of our country, and the scattered nature of our 
membership, many good and influential members 
are unable to attend the conventions, and have 
no voice in the selection of officers. The atten- 
dance at the conventions is largely composed of 
the local deaf and those from near-by states. As 
the membership of the Association increases in 
numbers, the officers chosen at a convention would 
become less and less representative of the whole 
body of members. If, as we all hope, the mem- 
bership of the Association mounts into the thou- 
sands at no distant day. it is likely that the con- 
ventions will continue to be attended by only a 
few hundreds. The officers there elected would 
be the choice of a small minority of the full 
membership. 

The convention method of election affords op- 
portunity for lobbying and wire-pulling from 
which the mail method is practically free. If 
the nominations are made by a committee chosen 
by the President, there is always opportunity for 
the President to appoint a committee that will 
nominate certain persons irrespective of their 
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special fitness or representative character. 

I think that the mail election plan has another 
good feature, in that it tends to hold the member- 
ship of the Association together. Quite a num- 
ber of members, by reason of advancing age, 
financial condition, or business requirements, find 
themselves unable to attend the conventions 
regularly. With the mail vote, such members 
still feel that they have a voice in the affairs of 
the Association, and are of some use, and con- 
sequently they will continue to hang on to their 
membership. Without the mail vote, many of 
these might eventually drop out. feeling that they 
were of no use. 

If it is the will of the Detroit convention to 
throw' the mail election plan into the discard, I 
hope that we shall not go back to the old way. 
without an effort to devise something better. 
Whatever plan should be proposed should be of 
a democratic nature, whereby the entire member- 
ship might have a voice in the selection of the 
officers. 

Why could we not follow a plan something 
like that of the political national conventions for 
the nomination of President and Vice-President 
of the United States? If the Association mem- 
bership in each state could be organized into one 
body, this body might appoint delegates to the 
national convention of the Association, such dele- 
gates being apportioned among the states pro rata 
to membership, and they could be instructed for 
certain candidates, or could go uninstructed, free 
to use their own judgment at the convention. We 
should thus retain the democratic and representa- 
tive feature of the mail election plan, which, to 
my thinking, is its strongest recommendation. 

I regret that circumstances are such that I shall 
not be able to be with you at Detroit. But let 
me express the hope that the coming convention 
will establish a record, not only in point of atten- 
dance, but in good things accomplished looking 
toward the betterment of the deaf people of the 
country. 

Yours sincerely. 

J. L. Smith. 


Mr. J. H. McFarlane, treasurer of the X. A. D. 
and editor of the Alabama Messenger, has had 
sufficient experience in his capacity as treasurer 
to enable him to judge of the value of the mail 
vote plan. The following extract from a letter 
just received from him is self explanatory: 

“I am heartily in favor of the present plan, as 
you are. because I see its advantages for the 
greatest number. The stay-at-homes feel that 
they' have a part in the election, and consequently 
in the running of the organization, as they could 
not feel were they to do it by proxy. The mail 
vote has kept up and created enthusiasm among 
the mass of the members, as I am in a position 
to know, numbers of them having written to me 
of their desire to vote at the same time remitting 
their dues lest they should be disqualified. They 
take a lot of pride in their membership from the 
fact that they can thus have a voice in our affairs, 
and it is a safe guess that if we return to the old 
plan (and I don’t believe we shall) our member- 
ship w'ill fall off. Yes, the mail vote is worth 
all it costs in time and money — the N. A. D. gets 
it all back with interest. If I go to Detroit I 
shall be glad to speak my sentiments in favor of 
the present plan and against any more to return 
to the old.” 

In the light of results there is no need what- 


ever of doing away w ith the mail vote plan after 
so short a trial. And here we are reminded of a 
story: 

“A man felt well. He wanted to feel better. 
He called a physician. He died.” 

* * * 

The mail vote plan was enacted at the Cleveland 
convention by a practically unanimous vote. Mr. 
G. W. Veditz. of Colorado, brought it forward 
and was one of its most active supporters. Dr. 
T. F. Fox, of New York, favored the plan and 
addressed the convention as follows: “This 
change is a radical one: nevertheless I think it 
a good one. At conventions I have seen old 
friends drawn into quarrels and bitter controversy 
over candidates. By this arrangement we take a 
calm view and select our officers. Every body 
has a chance. The candidate can send letters to 
his friends and ask their aid. Then the local 
element where we meet cannot control the con- 
vention. The idea is worth thinking about for 
it will give us a full vote. Every member has a 
show. ***The idea is a good one." 

In the Jewish Deaf for May, Dr. Fox com- 
pletely reverses himself judging by the following 
statement he made in the magazine of that date: 

“Passing over the encouraging record of the 
Association during the last forty years and coming 



H. LORRAINE TRACY 
A Prominent Louisiana X. A. D. Booster 


to the present we are reluctantly' compelled to 
note a very unfortunate twist in the mode of pro- 
cedure followed in the election of officers, where- 
by the organization w'ould be in danger of losing 
its distinctive national character. In the list of 
officers recently' selected by the primary vote we 
view a practical extinction of any consideration 
of the East, since it has no representation on the 
new board of officers. ****Unless the Associa- 
tion returns to the old and sensible system of 
nomination and election in open convention, 
whereby every section of the country can have 
equal opportunity to present candidates and to 
choose a truly representative board of officers, 
there is danger that the prestige of the Association 
will suffer; it is more likely to dwindle in mem- 
bership and decrease in influence, than to in- 
crease and prosper, as it would were its elected 
officials chosen with the view of representing all 
sections of the country.” 

An association in which “everybody has a 
chance” and “every member has a show," as 
stated by Dr. Fox, cannot possibly' be in danger 
of losing its distinctive character. In regard to 
the recent primary vote Dr. Fox views, presum- 
ably' with alarm, “a practical extinction of anv 
consideration of the East, since it has no repre- 
sentation on the new board of officers." Accord- 
ing to the official primary election returns, an- 
nounced in the Journal of March 18 last, four 



residents of New York City and one resident ot 
New Jersey were nominated. A resident of the 
District of Columbia also was nominated, and un- 
opposed for the office, but since he was originally 
a western man he does not seem to count much 
in Dr. Fox’s estimation of what constitutes a 
representative of “the East.” If five nominations 
of bona fide Easterners constitute “a practical 
extinction of any consideration of the East" it 
would be intensely interesting to know' how many 
Easterners make a consideration. By declining 
to run for office for which he was nominated one 
of the Easterners is responsible for his own "pra- 
tical extinction.” On the official ballot for the 
triennial election published in the Nad for March 
three from New York City, one from New Jersey 
and one from the District of Columbia. Is not 
this sufficient representation for any one section 
on the ballot? No other section was so highly 
favored. Two of the five Eastern candidates, one 
from New York City, were elected to the Execu- 
tive Board at the recent election. With only 
seven national offices to be filled is the East 
entitled to more? On the face of the recent 
returns and on the returns of three years ago 
there is no basis for Dr. Fox’s assertion that the 
East has “no representation.” 

There is no argument favoring the return to 
the old order of election of officers in open con- 
vention which cannot be effectually' answered by 
statements made by Dr. Fox. Mr. Veditz and 
others at Cleveland in favor of the mail vote plan. 

Dr. Fox’s pessimistic note, which we have 
quoted, following his review of the encouraging 
record of the Association, finds no responsive 
chord in the aide and truly eloquent editorial 
spread on the opening pages of the same issue of 
the Jewish Deaf. The editorial is a masterpiece 
in its way. optimistic and sustaining throughout 
too lengthy to be reproduced here beyond the 
following extract: 

“There has not been one single occasion since 
its inception on which the N. A. D. has failed to 
realize the expectations of its adherents or to 
measure up to the high standard it has set up for 
itself. True to its name, loyal to its mission and 
devoted to the purpose for which it was given 
existence, the N. A. D. has always stood in the 
front line of silent life, leading, inspiring, urging 
on and setting a worthy example.” 

We are from Missouri and desire to be shown 
wherein the prestige of the Association has suf- 
fered, its influence decreased or its membership 
dwindled during the three years the mail vote 
plan has been in effect. 

* * * 


The following story is from the Outlook and 
fits in here as well as any where else: 


HARRY E. STEVE XS 
A Nad hustler of Merchantville. N\ J 
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New Yorkers are sometimes thought to be 
egotistical in their mental attitude toward other 
places: if this is true, they will find a lesson in 
this anecdote published in the “American Legion 
Weekly:” 

“Over in a Yank hospital in France a boy from 
'way down in the Ozarks was going over in his 
mind the journey from home. He stuck his head 
from under the sheets long enough to put a 
question to his neighbor. 

“ ‘Say, Buddy, what’s the name of that thar 
town where we sailed from?’ 

“ ’Hoboken?’ 

“ 'No, that other place.’ 

“‘New York.’ 

“ ‘That’s it. I never could remember all them 
thar names.’ ” 

* * * 

Another matter coming up at the Detroit con- 
vention is an amendment to the By-Laws provid- 
ing that “the meeting place of the next conven- 
tion be decided in convention rather than by the 
Executive Committee." 

Obviously there is no need for such an amend- 
ment and it should be voted down at Detroit. 


Had such a rule been in force at the time of the 
Hartford Convention Detroit would not have 
been chosen as “the meeting place of the next 
convention” for the simple reason that Detroit 
put in no bid for the convention at Hartford. It 
is not customary for the N. A. D. to go anywhere 
uninvited by the deaf representing the munici- 
pality. 

The selection of “the meeting place of the next 
convention always has been the prerogative of 
the Executive Committee. In a few instances 
“the meeting place of the next convention” has 
been decided in convention as when St. Paul 
acted favorably upon the invitation to meet in 
St. Louis at the time of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, and when the Cleveland convention 
voted to meet in special session at San Francisco 
during the Panama-Pacific Exposition and re- 
gularly at Hartford at the time of the centennial 
of the founding the first school for the deaf in 
America in that city. In such instances the Ex- 
ecutive Committee simply rested on its rights 
and let the convention do what it undoubtedly 


would have done. In no instance has the Ex- 
ecutive Committee failed to reflect the practically 
unanimous sentiment of the Association in its 
choice of the next convention city. The By-Laws 
provide that the Executive Board “shall aim to 
carry out the expressed will of the Association 
as far as circumstances may render it wise and 
allowable.” That is sufficient. Some discretion- 
ary powers should be rested in the Executive 
Board and such powers are already sufficiently 
limited. 

* * * 

At Detroit August 9 — 14, 1920: 

Join the Association. 

Become a life member. 

Extend the Branch idea to your home town 
and state. 

Sustain the mail vote plan. 

Let the Executive Board decide the “meet- 
ing place of the next convention.” 

“Don’t be a crank. Be a self starter “as says 
a poster on the walls of the D, A. D. Club. 

Subscribe for The Silent Worker 


THE ARGONAUT 

By JAMES W. HOWSON 


H EREWITH is presented the first of 
what it is hoped will portray a series 
of successful deaf men of the west. 
The accompanying photo introduces 
Mr. Leandro Maldonado, prominent 
business man of San Francisco. Mr. Maldonado 
is representative of that class of men who while 
placed in a favorable environment do not neglect 
the advantages offered them. A graduate of the 
Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, school for the deaf, he 
returned to the Coast and was placed in a business 
college by his father, who is prominently con- 
nected with the exporting and importing firm of 
Maldonado and Company. The son. however, 
was anxious to engage immediately in business. 
In spite of the boy’s pleadings his father doubted 
the wisdom of admitting to the business one de- 
prived of hearing. Leandro’s chance finally came 
during the absence of his father, who had gone 
with other members of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce to make an inspection of the 
Panama Canal. Approaching the president of 
the firm, he begged to be given a chance to 
demonstrate his fitness for the calling. He was 
given a position temporarily clerking for the firm. 
So well did he perform the duties asked of him, 
that his father, upon his return, allowed the young 
man to resign from the business college, and take 
a permanent position with the firm. This was 
seven years ago when Mr. Maldonado was twenty- 
one. His rise with the firm has been steady and 
rapid. Starting as a clerk, he in two years be- 
came cashier for the business. Two years more 
passed and he was appointed secretary of the 
concern, and with the passage of two additional 
years he became secretary-treasurer, which posi- 
tion he now holds. 

Mr. Maldonado’s opportunity to enter this com- 
mission business, must of course be laid to the 
fact that his father was connected with the con- 
cern. But this must by no means be allowed to 
detract from the credit which rightfully belongs 
to him. Hearing sons have entered into busi- 
nesses with their fathers, but none of them have 
applied themselves more diligently and success- 
fully than Mr. Maldonado. He has attended 
strictly to business and won the promotions which 
have come to him. His success should be an 
inspiration to other deaf sons of business men to 
endeavor to do likewise, and a warning to fathers 
that because a son is deaf is no reason why he 
should not be given a chance to demonstrate his 
fitness for a business career. The firm of Mal- 
donado and Company is one of the largest com- 



MR. LEANDRO A. MALDONADO 
Member of the firm of Maldonado and Company, 
San Francisco, Importers and Exporters 


MRS. LEANDRO A. MALDONADO 


mission houses in the west, being capitalized at 
$150,000. It does a large export and import busi- 
ness between Mexico. Central America, and South 
America and the United States. Mr. Maldonado 
says that the business being largely one of cor- 
respondence is particularly suitable to the deaf. 


Mr. Maldonado owns a handsome modern home 
in the heights of Oakland and commutes daily to 
San Francisco. He is also the possessor of a fine 
automobile. He and his attractive wife, who was 
Miss Marie Goodling, of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, are socially very prominent amongst the 
deaf of the Golden State. 

❖ ❖ 

One of the most important and difficult duties 
of the Local Committee at each national conven- 
tion of the Nad is the raising of a sum of money 
to defray the incidental expenses of the gather- 
ing and to provide means of entertainment for 
those in attendance. At the s'pecial convention 
held in San Francisco in 1915. the Local Com- 
mittee, raised nearly $2,500. This amount was 
far in excess of any previous sum collected for a 
similar purpose but will be exceeded by the Local 
Committee financing the Detroit convention, un- 
less you take into consideration that a dollar 
collected now has a monetary value only half as 
great as in the Exposition year. At the San 
Francisco convention the largest single collec- 
tion, something over a hundred dollars, was made 
by Miss Minnie Cardoza, of Petaluma, California. 
Her amount was the result of individual contri- 
butions and proceeds of local dances and enter- 
tainments, Petaluma being a small country town. 
Another large contributor was Miss Viola Mutch, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, who raised an even hundred 
dollars amongst the business men of the island 
city. 

The coming convention at Detroit will doubtless 
see some spirited debating anent proposed 
changes in the By-Laws. One of these changes 
is the proposal to return to the former method of 
electing the officers of the Association, by nom- 
ination and election in convention. This method 
undoubtedly has some merits and it will find con- 
siderable backing. Those in favor of it argue 
that it promotes interest in the conventions, that 
it allows members to become familiar with the 
merits of the different candidates, and that it does 
away with the cumbersome and expensive mail 
vote method. To this the proponents of the mail 
vote reply that the enthusiasm engendered in 
conventions is created at the expense of those 
who may not be in attendance. It denies a large 
portion of the members the right to vote unless 
they do so through the proxy method, which is 
as many claim far from being a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the direct voting by mail. The pro- 
posal to return to direct voting in convention 
with the aid of proxies, was defeated in com- 
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mittee by a vote of two to one, but the proposed 
change will be submitted to the members assem- 
bled in convention at Detriot. One serious de- 
fect in the mail-vote plan has been found by the 
Committee on Laws and attempts have been 
made to remedy it. This is the lack of candidates 
for the various offices. In the last election no- 
body seemed to know exactly whom to nominate 
for office. No well organized tickets or slates ap- 
peared in the field until too late for general dis- 
cussion. To overcome this the committee has 


Miss Minnie Cardoza, whose contribution of over a 
hundred dollars, was the largest single collection for 
the Nad a*, the 1915 Convention, and one of the largest 
ever made for the Association. 

made various proposals which will be submitted 
at the coming convention. These propose nom- 
inations by petition of a certain number of mem- 
bers. nominations by individual members through 
the press, and nominations by committees ap- 
pointed in convention and by the president of the 
Association. These proposed methods of secur- 
ing nominations should certainly result in a suffici- 
ency of candidates and it is to be hoped that one 
or more of them will be adopted and the mail 
vote, against which little can be said and which 
has not yet been tried out under favorable con- 
ditions. retained. When salaries commensurate 
with the labors and responsibilities of the offices 
are guaranteed the recipients, there will be no 
lack of candidates and the mail vote will stand 
in an altogether different light, fair to every voter 
and within the reach of all. 

Another matter which is sure to attract atten- 
tion at Detroit is the proposed modification in the 
Life Membership plan. The most pronounced 
change in life memberships is the proposal to 
reduce the personal payment or collection made 
for the benefit of the Endowment Fund from 
$25.00 to $10.00. The argument for this change 
is based upon the fact that all money so contri- 
buted or collected goes into the Endowment Fund 
and that the latter will with this increase soon 
put the Association upon a good financial condi- 
tion and enable it to conduct its affairs upon a 
paid basis. It will also reduce expenses insofar 
as it does away with the unnecessary time, post- 
age, and stationery spent in collecting unpaid 
dues. It will provide a stable, permanent mem- 
bership, strengthening local branches and increas- 
ing the usefulness of the Association at large. 
The argument against this change is that the in- 
come derived from life members may not be suffi- 
cient to meet the expenses involved. The oppn- 
ents of this measure evidently overlook the fact 
that with the death of a member, however much 
regretted, his expense to the Association ceases, 


while the income from his life membership goes 
on forever. 

Various modifications of this reduction in life 
membership will be submitted to the convention. 
One proposes that the reduction to $10.00 apply 
only to personal contributions to the Endowment 
Fund, collections to remain at $25.00, the same 
as heretofore. Whatever form of life member- 
ship is adopted it is to be hoped that the deaf of 
the country will get behind the Endowment Fund 
and endeavor to raise it to the point where its 
income can be used to promote the objects of 
the Association. It is coming to be more and 
more recognized that the immediate and pressing 
need of the Association is a large and effective 
Endowment Fund. After that the attentions of 
the Association can be turned to affairs more 
altruistic. 


THE ZENITH BRANCH OF THE N. A. D. 

In August 1913, when Mr. Jay Cooke Howard 
returned from Cleveland with the honor of having 
been elected President of the N. A. D., the Duluth 
deaf folks were so enthused over this honor that they 
got together to hear all Mr. Howard had to say about 
the N. A. D. convention. During his talk, he spoke 
of the plans he had for the work of the Association, 
and it was this fact that brought about the forming 
of the Zenith Branch. The first officers were Presi- 
dent Howard, Secretary, Petra F. Howard, and Treas- 
urer Carl Magnusson. The main object of the 
Branch was to keep in touch with N. A. D. affairs, to 
assist when able, and to increase the membership. 
This the Branch has very ably done. There are 
approximately fifty-two members of the N. A. D. 
in Minnesota and thirty-one of them have joined 
through the Zenith Branch. The meetings of the 
Branch take place every third Saturday in the winter 
months. During the summer time the meetings take 
the form of picnics or outings. Business is the main 


CARL P. MAGNUSON. 

First Treasurer ol the Zenith Branch 

the Zenith Branch raised nearly $225, with which to 
entertain the delegates at a banquet. This was held 
at the Elks Club and was a great success. Thanks 
are due mainly to John Del.ance for his untiring 
efforts in securing such a large amount for the fund. 
At present the Branch has in the Treasury approxi- 
mately $150. 

Most of the members are waiting for the Ten Dollar 
Life Membership Plan to go through and they will 
join as life members and thus assure the continuance 
of the Zenith Branch, the first Branch of its kind. 


part of the program but to attract and to hold mem- 
bers, the officers stage short plays, vaudeville shows, 
mock trials and regular parties. 

In the summer of 1919 when the Minnesota As- 
sociation of ihe Deaf met in convention in Duluth, 


JAY COOKE HOWARD 
First President of the Zenith Branch 


JOHN ARTHUR DELANCE, 
Secretary -Treasurer of the 
Zenith Branch 


MRS. JAY COOKE HOWARD 
President of the Zenith Branch N.A.D. 


Do You Want a Better 
Position? 

We have vacancies where able-bodied Deaf men can earn up to nine dollars 
per day after a short course of instruction. 

WE PAY While You LEARN 

Afterward you can earn big pay. We believe the work will be steady and 
continuous. Write Employment Manager. 

American Car & Foundry Co., 
Milton, Penna. 
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living today. The dollar is no longer the almighty 
dollar. Its buying power has shrunk horribly — to 
use the sentiment of the average parent. 

Far from being swamped, the deaf have arisen 
as in a single body to meet the new order of ex- 
travagance, which happily in their case has not 
threatened ruin any more than in other cases. Never 
have I seen them so ready or willing to part with 
their money as during the past year or so. That 
spirit of big spending is in the air. Like a contagion 
it grips rich and poor alike. And the strange part 
of it seems to be that those who dare to spend the 
biggest, the most extravagantly, are the happiest', and 
the most optimistic. This is a riddle for the ouija 
board, or a puzzle for financiers, or perhaps historians. 

Individuals who did not think so before, have 
lately in some mysterious way found themselves able 
to buy homes ; never have I witnessed so much marry- 
ing among the deaf as during the past twelve months, 
or so. Yes, married, with only their wages to live 
on, to meet the terrific demands of the times — but — 
and it is the greatest thing to say — they are among 

the happiest couples in the world. Families hereto- ( that i am ta | king about have made possible the big 

national meet in August. This form of service, 
preparing for Conventions, is real work that involves 
toil and sacrifice. I know, for I worked hard for 
the San Francisco Special N. A. D. Convention in 
1915. 

Some people argue that conventions are sinfui 
things, an awful waste of money, and that the results 
attained do not justify the drain upon our energies 
and our pocket books. Especially, is this criticism 
sometimes hurled the hardest at the deaf. However, 
to loyal Nads whose hearts are wholly in their Cause, 
conventions certainly ought to open their eyes to new 
and better and bigger things. And judging from the 
present day big spending spirit of the people, the 
Detroit convention ought to go on record as the 
greatest of the NAD meetings in its forty' years’ 
existence. Financially, it should be the crowning tri- 
umph of them all. Shall it be? Yes, if the members 
and the delegates are yet true to the big liberal, 
spending impulse which now so well characterizes 
them. 

The recent May Jewish Deaf was an especially 
attractive issue, devoted entirely to the Cause, the 
National Association of the Deaf. Besides Mr. 
Hochstein’s usual brilliant editorials, the magazine is 
full of historical and timely matters that should be 
for^ considered just able to exist have surprised us read by every member of the Association. Here is 

by,- goiqg and buying automobiles.: Not profitering an extract from my article therein: 

families either. In some cases the deaf have given “The official organ, The Nad, says that ‘Dr. Cloud’s 
up moderately priced club halls for more luxurious ^ orte ‘ s life members.’ Let’s not disappoint him. 

quarters, to meet the higher rent without trouble or F° r nearly half a century he has been the friend of 

embarrassment whatever. Last December most every the deaf, laboring for them, loving them, and suffer- 

body boasted that he or she would make the coming * n 8 with them. Besides Dr. Cloud there are others, 

Christmas the most economical one of his or her life. some living and some dead, whose best work is for 

But did they? We — for I am among the guilty — us > f° r O ur Cause. We owe them a debt of gratitude 

made it the most extravagant Christmas of our lives. which we could in no way better pay than by becom- 

Nobody has since regretted it, that I know of. >ng life members in the N. A. D.”' 

Is it not astonishing that today a club composed You who read this should be proud to feel that you 
of 150 members, not rich people, will buy a Hal! are a life member. Pay the $25 into the Endowment 

costing $150,000? And expect to pay for it, too? Fund, and feel that way. I know because I am a 

Hearing people are doing it. And it is likelv that a life member myself. Or perhaps at the Detroit con- 


JAMES W. HOWSON 
N. A. D. Organizer for California 


ISADORE SELIG 

One of the best N. A. D. Workers in 
California , 


VURS is a losing fight.’’ Thus said a deaf 
I man in a stirring lecture which I witnessed 
^ ' about a year ago. Let us suppose that this 
is true — that we gain little in the fight which we are 
waging against all-powerful foes, an ignorant or a 
misinformed or a still prejudiced public, and so- 
called friends of the deaf who proclaim that they 
educate us, and yet turn around, in the same breath, 
to condemn us if we so much as dare to contradict 
them with some of our own honest convictions. Ad- 
ded to that, we are poor; or, rather, our Association, 
the N. A. D., lacks the funds to fight in truly effective 
fashion. 

Viewed on the whole, it looks like a losing fight. 
But is it? Courage says NO! How' dreary, how un- 
worth while life would be without those steadfast 
comforters — HOPE and COURAGE. How sweet the 
reminder that “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” Or, as they say of courage, 

“The intent, and not the deed 
i Is in our power; and, therefore, who dares greatly, 

Does greatly." 

Such a small element in the population, as the deaf, 
must necessarily struggle hard and long to win re- 
cognition, or to maintain even their common rights. 
It is not too much to say that in the light of popular 
conception, of all the ills that flesh is heir to, deafness 
is the most dreaded, the least tolerant of them all. 
(And yet among ourselves we are happy — if we are 
educated and independent. But how little th ^. .g eneral 
public ever knew this or believed it.) 

Man’s two major senses are sight and hearing. 
Always, throughout the ages the blind have been 
respected and loved and treated with the greatest 
■consideration. Why? Some of you may not know. 
Simply, because blindness is to a selfish public the 
least offending of the sense misfortunes. Through 
his ears chiefly man has ever depended for knowledge 
and education. No matter what his other physical 
failing, if he so much as has ears, that old dictator, 
which is popular conception, entitles him to his full 
share of respect and rights. 

Still we fight on. Not always is there promise of 
victory. What kind of courage is it, then? It is 
the finest of all courages — the courage that dares. 

New Conditions 

By new conditions, I mean here the high cost of 
living. There are plenty of people who naturally 
would have expected the deaf to sink under the ever- 
rising tidal wave of exorbitant prices on the prime 
requisites of life — food, shelter, and clothes. That 
the deaf have stood the strain and stress equally 
well with others is a fine proof of their fitness to 
battle life, in whatever aspect. Few, if any of the 
deaf, have had the good fortune ( ?) or the mis- 
fortune (?) to be classed with the profiteers. Nor 
have their wages, in other cases their incomes, been 
advanced quite in proportion to the high cost of 


WINFIELD S. RUNDE 
A Berkeley Nad Booster 
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EDWIN A. HODGSON REV. JOHN H. KENT E. SOUWEINE SAMUEL FRAN KEN HEIM 


NEW YORK CITY BOOSTERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


UR PUBLICATION has reached such a 
high order of excellence that this sea- 
son’s close, with this issue, seems so much 
more a matter of regret than was true 
in the past. Before another issue reaches 
the reader the summer of 1920 will have been rum- 
bered with the things that were. 

Fortunately the two big meetings, Philadelphia's at 
thi end of June, and Detroit’s in August will afford 
splendid material for the first issue in the Fall, which 
•will, in part, atone for the m-issing editions. 

Philadelphia ought to see a big turn out of the pro- 
fession, and the fact that all will live at the Mt. Airy 
School will give it the old time compactness that was 
true of the Teachers meeting up to Hartford’s when 
the entertaining school could not board and lodge the 
delegates, which of itself detracts from the homoge- 
nousness of a Convention, There have been several 
Conventions at Mt. Airy, and the very name is redun- 
tant of hospitality. 

The incessant and unprecedented labors of the De- 
troit Local Committee ought to bring results in August 
that will break all records in the way of Conventions 
of the National Association of the Deaf, and there 
hfave been a number that were huge successes in every 
way. Interest in the National Association was never 
so high as it is today. It must give great pleasure 
to the founders and leaders of the N. A. D, to see 
where it stands in the estimation of the American 
Deaf of today. There was much to discourage the 
workers in the early days, but keeping everlastingly 
at work trying to show all the Deaf of America the 
great good that would accrue through concerted effort 
has brought its golden fruit and great as have been 
results of previous meetings, particularly that at Cle- 
veland, Detroit is going to smash all previous records 
to smithereens. 


There are any number of reasons. The location of 
the City of the Straits, is one of the principal ones of 
course, and then there is the loyal Wolverine State. 
Then there is the large deaf populace in adjacent cities. 
Akron is almost a neighbor, and Akron can send five 
hundred and more. Perhaps she will. As all roads 
lead to Rome in olden days, so will all roads lead to 
Detroit for the American Deaf in August, and there 
does not seem to be any reason to estimate the atten- 
dance at less than three thousand. 

And while I am mindful of the old adage not to 
piophesv unless you know% I feel sure that taking 
together the work of the Detroit Local Committee, and 
the campaign of education that has been carried on 
by the National Association of the Deaf I aslo feel 
sure that Treasurer McFarlane will have three thou- 
sand members enrolled when he leaves Detroit in 
August at the close of the Convention. 

It would be great if all the Presidents who have 
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officiated since the beginning of the Association might 
be present and photographed in a group. The Asso- 
ciation is forty years old, and the men who have 
served it as President are all living, all active, and all 
shining light in the deaf world today, and it would 
be a tribute to the Association if all of them could 
be gathered together on the platform during some of 
the sessions. 

❖ 

Of course it may be just a coincidence, but the in- 
ception of the greatest labor development and triumph 
for the Deaf, the Akron rubber tire industries giving 
employment to the Deaf came right after the big meet- 
ing in Cleveland in 1914. There had never been held 
a meeting of the National Association of the Deaf 
that gained the publicity that the Cleveland meet- 
ing did, nor did local papers ever boom the N. A. D. 
as did the Cleveland daily press, and the correspon- 


dents of out of town newspapers used a great deal 
of copy. Then John D. Rockefeller got on the job, 
and unwittingly added prestige, glory and fame. 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker was then Mayor 
of Cleveland, and his enthusiasm was helpful. 

The first tangible result was — Akron. • Perhaps some 
deaf workers already had made good in the rubber 
tire business, but Cleveland certainly pushed things 
along. 

This department does not intentionally do injustice 
to any one, but makes a serious endeavor to be ac- 
curate, and matters that seem to reflect on the deaf 
are not commented on till what appears reliable data 
is at hand. We are informed that the Volta Review 
is offended at the strictures that appeared in this 
column with reference to its recent charity benefit 
in Philadelphia. 

In explanation, the deaf have been fighting as in- 
dividuals, and collectively in associations, foremost 
of which is the National Association of the Deaf, 
to disassociate from deaf individuals, and deafness 
as a condition the old stigma that began when 
schools for the Deaf were referred to as Asylums, 
and deaf people were thought of and judged by the 
few real deaf mendicants, of whom there were some, 
and the many hearing fakirs who assumed to be deaf, 
or deaf and dumb, in order to wheedle an easy living 
from a guileless public. 

(Treat schools for the deaf, turning out competent 
deaf people have helped in the great battle, and with 
their Churches, Organizations etc., carrying on the 
good work after school, the deaf have begun to 
triumph in the fight against the odious stigma. When 
deaf people want reading matter, they buy it. They 
do not ask for it as a charity. Indirectly, I am in- 
formed that the Volta Review is offended for the 
reason that they claim they are working also for 
partly deaf people, but I cannot see that that de- 
tracts any thing from the matter at issue, for when 
you compare their condition, the totally deaf have a 
far heavier handicap than the hard of hearing, and 
if the totally deaf can make their way in the world, 
why not the hard of hearing. 

Subscribers to the charity affair in Philadelphia do 
not differentiate between the two conditions, and all 
they will remember is that they helped the deaf, by 
attending a charity circus, and in Philadelphia they 
have the great Mt. Airy school educating deaf people 
to be beyond the needs of Charity, and All Souls' 
Church, and the other organizations of the Deaf are 
doing wonderful work, not only in promoting 
the welfare of the Deaf, but in educating the hearing 
about the deaf, and as I see it, a Charity stunt of the 
type that called forth my comment does more to hurt 
the deaf as a class than they can offset in ten years 
of work. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 

The only method of transmitting impres - 
sions to the brain is through the medium of 
the five senses, and most knowledge is ac- 
quired through the medium of these senses : 
Sight, hearing and touch ; chiefly through 
sight. 

The natural method of educating the eye 
is by experiencing the mental effect of actual 
seeing. Such personal inspection would re- 
quire much time and money lor travel and 
investigation. Whereas, the excursions of 
the teacher with her classes are restricted 
and the objects and places about the school 
are limited, some means must be employed 
to bring the outside world into the school 
room. 

Verbal descriptions and descriptive litera- 
ture may recall experiences and visions to 
those who have seen objects and places, 
which have one or more features in common 
with those described. Such descriptions, 
however, produce indefinite, inaccurate and 
often grotesque images in the mind of an 
inexperienced child, differing entirely from 
the conceptions they recall to the exper- 
ienced adult. It is usual for the teacher to 
assume that the child’s mental images are 
the same as his, and likewise the child pre- 
sumes his images are identical with those of 
the teacher. The same descriptive phrases, 
often have different meanings for each ; too 
many times the child labors for years, handi- 
capped by these wrong impressions, which 
continually mislead his judgments and con- 
clusions. It requires great effort to secure 
accurate conceptions from these descriptions 
and a greater effort to be constantly correct- 
ing numerous wrong impressions. 

Flat pictures are all more or less defective, 
and have their serious limitations, but they 
are not only an aid to descriptions but in 
many cases perform the same function more 
effectively. 

Museum cabinets and museum material 
are a great aid to visual education, by show- 
ing articles' in different stages of develop- 
ment, and reproducing nature on a small 
scale. They give the child an opportunity 


to study the real and create a love for 
nature: but the field is limited and stages of 
development are not processess. 

Lantern slides and motion pictures are 
flat and apt to be distorted, especially if 
viewed from the side at a close range. 

The stereograph when viewed through a 
stereoscope is more than a picture ; it pro- 
duces the mental sensation of actually see- 
ing and experiencing. One is transported 
in consciousness to a distant scene or object. 
It is the only means which will produce the 
desired psychological effect and nothing else 
can secure the same results. It brings the 
outside world into the school room and thus 
becomes the basis of visual education. This 
fact cannot be successfully denied and no 
substitute can take its place. It is the only 
means which will give instantaneous correct 
and vivid impressions, saving the time and 
effort and wrong conclusions necessarily 
involved in the use of other means. 

The most ingenious and practical invention 
of recent times for facilitating the use of still 
pictures in visual instruction, is the TOURT- 
SCOPE, which substitutes a roll of film for 
the familiar glass slides. A film containing 
ioo pictures weighs only three ounces, is 
conveniently wound on a spool, and is 
always iti order and ready for use. The 
Touriscope is easily attached to any lan- 
tern. The low cost of films as compared 
wth glass slides should lead to a more 
liberal use of visual methods of instruction. 

To illustrate the proposed visual method 
for school use, it will be necessary to select 
for example an industry such as silk. 

The child will be taken by means of the 
stereograph to China where he will study 
the culture of the silk worm, the preparation 
of the silk from the cocoon. He will then 
be taken in the same way through the silk 
mills of Paterson, where he will see each 
stage in the process of manufacturing silk 
goods. He will then be taken to the differ- 
ent countries to compare the various primi- 
tive methods with the most modern. 

A small museum cabinet is placed in the 
school containing models of silk worms feed- 
ing, and the cocoon and silk in different 
stages of preparation ; underneath this cabi- 
net is a drawer containing microscopic 
slides, samples of material to be handled 
by the children and studied with magnify- 
ing glasses. This brings into play the other 
senses, correlating their impressions. 

The stereographs are duplicated in lantern 
slides which are used for review work. 
These lantern slides are used by the whole 
class and additional information is given 
by the teacher in the form of a lecture, or 
selected pupils themselves give talks on the 
subject which is being reviewed while the 
slides or the touriscope are on the screen. 

A short motion picture film completes the 
study, giving life and motion ; it adds the 
last touch of reality. 

Each of these mediums — the stereograph, 
the museum cabinet, the lantern slide, the 


touriscope film, the motion picture, are nat- 
ural complements of one another and of the 
text. The)" each perform separate and dis- 
tinct psychological services in building a 
correct concept. They occupy intimately 
related, but essentially different stages in the 
visual instruction system. 

The stereograph and museum cabinet sup- 
ply the foundation for a real pedagogical 
use of the lantern slide and motion picture, 
and without them its instructive value is 
necessarily limited. The stereograph and 
the museum cabinets enable each child to 
see the objects or product at different stages 
of development and to study the main steps 
and processes in detail ; the lantern slide and 
the touriscope film enable the teacher fo 
summarize impressions in a class review 
and to test the pupil’s knowledge of the 
subject and his ability of intelligent presen- 
tation, and the motion picture, building on 
the foundation of knowledge thus given by 
the stereograph and slides, gives the finish- 
ing touches to the child’s visual impression 
and completes his accurate conception of the 
subject as a whole. 

Pedagogically, nothing is omitted. This 
course of visual education is as complete 
and effective as it is possible to make it 
without actually taking the class to all parts 
of the world to study the industry at first 
hand. Furthermore, it has an advantage 
over travel, in that it can be reviewed as 
often, and whenever desired at the conven- 
ience of the observer. 


THE N. A. D. 

We have given considerable space in this 
issue to matters concerning the National 
Association of the Deaf — an organization of 
several thousand well educated and progres- 
sive deaf men and women of the United 
States, banded together for the common 
good of their class. The re-election of Dr. 
James H. Cloud as president of the Associa- 
tion echoes the sentiment of the body that 
they have chosen a man of the Roosevelt 
type of American citizenship — one of strong 
character and dauntless courage. 

The Convention in Detroit, next August, 
promises to be well attended, and doubtless 
there will be some knotty questions to 
wrangle over, but let it be hoped that the 
meeting will be a harmonious one, adding 
lustre to a class of people who do not beg, 
who despise impostors, who do not ask for 
sympathy on account of their deafness, but 
who demand justice as their inalienable 
right in their pursuit of health, wealth and 
happiness. 


Dr. Crouter’s personality and his position 
in the profession makes him the logical man 
for bringing the various factions together 
and the centennial affords the opportunity. 
We expect much good result from this get- 
ting together and Dr. Crouter should re- 
ceive a great deal of credit for his success- 
ful efforts. 
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ONWARD THEY GO 

By MILES SWEENEY 


g lHE DEAF are beginning their inarch 
in the right direction. Gradually the 
lump of shapeless marble is assuming 
the form of a beatjpful statue. No 
longer is the idea entertained of being 
organized as so many disconnected units, so many 
strings that break on the slightest exertion. The 
strings are converging into a rope that is destined to 
pull the American deaf up and out of their present 
condition, which resembles that of a mollusk. 

The process is quite simple. It consists in the 
already existing societies and associations changing 
into branches of the N. A. D. That’s all. But what 
a difference! 

The march is on. New York, Trenton, Detroit 
and a few others have already volunteered. Who's 
next? Oh, what glorious possibilities! Just imagine, 
a national body of from 25,000 to 50,000 members, 
and with state and local 
branches all over the coun- 
try! Such a body ought to 
exert a powerful influence. 

It will be able, for instance, 
to say to the politician: “We 
will give you 20,000 votes, if 
you pledge yourself to sup- 
port a bill guaranteeing the 
deaf such and such a thing.” 

And it should be able to do 
a thousand other things con- 
ductive to our welfare. 

But pray do not imagine 
that the N. A. D. is merely 
for political ends. The local 
branches will take care of 
our social and intellectual 
and physical needs. The 
members of the Trenton 
Branch, for example, meet 
annually for official business 
and once every month for 
social purposes (this rule 
need not be imperative, and 
the socials could be held weekly if so desired) ; for 
the present, they meet in private homes and occasion- 
ally in the assembly room of the school for the deaf 
through the kindness of Superintendent Pope. They 
recently started a club-house fund, and various 
schemes are invented and resorted to wherewith to 
pour money into the fund — fairs, auctions, card 
parties, lectures, etc. And when they get the club- 
house they will in addition have athletic games, balls, 
dramatic representations, moving pictures, etc., etc., 
the proceeds from which ought to be able not only to 
maintain the building but help further the ends of 
the N. A. D. 

It will perhaps be inquired, what is the difference 
between a local branch and a state branch of the N. 
A. D., and what is the business of the latter? 

We have had a sufficiently clear idea of a local 
branch. As to a state branch, it is presumably an 
organization composed of all members of the N. A. D. 
residing within a state. The main business of such 
an organization, I concieve, is the electing of dele- 
gates to the national convention. For the rest, it 
can be like the state associations as already existant. 
The locals in their turn may elect delegates to the 
state convention. But the time is not yet ripe for 
all that, so let us further discuss this matter of dele- 
gation. 

It is needless to remark that the present mode of 
delegation to the national convention is absurd. Any 
member who happens to be present can participate 
in the deliberations. This custom is open to two 
objections. The first is, that some of the participants 
may be unfit to act as representatives of the great 
body of the deaf. The second objection is, that 
inequality of representation unavoidably follows the 
inability of many members to attend a convention held 


thousands of miles away. Thus, supposing that one 
be held in San Francisco, how many members who 
live in the eastern states, think you, will attend? 
What's more, and as hinted above, most all who live 
in or near San Francisco, both the intelligent and the 
illiterate, will flock to the convention and participate 
in the deliberations. 

The remedy, of course, is to have every state 
elect delegates to the national convention. Whether 
the expense is to be borne by the states or the national 
body «r h\ hoth is a (juestion thai will have to be 
settled by the latter body. As to the number of dele- 
gates required of each state, this is another matter 
for settlement. Two ways are open: the number 
of delegates may be determined either on a basis of 
population or on the theory that all states are equal 
regardless of population. In the first case, we simply 
ascertain the number of the deaf in the state where 


they are few-est, and make that number the unit of 
representation. Thus, assuming that Rhode Island 
of all the states has the lowest deaf population and 
that it is 200; with this number as a guide and 
standing for one delegate, New Jersey with 500 deaf 
will require two delegates and New York State with 
2,000 deaf will have ten delegates for its quota ; and 
so on with the rest of the states. In the second case, 
which has the advantage of being much more simple 
and economical, we may fix the number of delegates 
as two for each state. 

The N. A. D. is out for a membership of 25,000. 
What is the quickest means of gaining members? I 
answer, local branches. They act as magnets, and 
draw in many deaf persons who otherwise would 
never have become members of any organization 
whatsoever ; and they retain their members too by 
reason of the many tangible benefits given in exchange 
for a pittance every month. They will also help 
pave the way for the state branches, which have 
not yet come into existence. The Trenton Branch of 
the N. A. D., is five months old and yet it has in this 
brief space of time consumed almost half of the whole 
deaf population of Trenton. 

When in every state there is a state branch and 
in every county a local branch, the N. A. D. will 
then be truly powerful, truly representative and truly 
admirable. Let us hasten the day. 

* * * 

The fair given under the auspices of the Trenton 
Branch of the N. A. D., on May 31, at the School 
for the Deaf, and for the benefit of the Club House 
Fund, proved more than a huge success. Over two 
hundred dollars were realized, which, deducting the 
expenses, left a dear profit of $130.00. The affair 
was conducted exclusively for the deaf, and no in- 


vitations were extended to the hearing public. It was 
a magnificent testimonial of the liberality, generosity 
and prosperity of the New Jersey deaf. 

The spacious assembly' room of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf was tastefully decorated with the 
colors of Old Glory. The fancy' articles made by 
the Trenton deaf ladies went almost as fast as the 
“doggies,” and before noon all but a scant few were 
labeled “sold.” The “fish-pond” furnished enough 
fun to cheer up Jonah; of course no fish were landed 
—only gewgaws. 

At noon there was a rush for the long table upon 
which many tempting and delicious edibles were dis- 
played, ready for sale. The confectionary and soft- 
drinks stand also met with some bombardment. 
Everybody ate and drank and was merry. 

There was a lull in the afternoon on account of 
the ball game between the alumni and school teams. 

After the game, however, the 
lemonade vanished, and some 
one had to go after more 
lemons. At supper-dme a 
replenished stock of eats and 
drinks was on hand and sub- 
sequently exhausted. Danc- 
ing commenced. The even- 
ing revealed many surprises 
and enough laughs to make 
one forget Charlie Chaplin. 
The police-court affair was 
especially amusing. Louis 
Dozois acted as the judge 
and George Gompers as the 
copper. Almost everybody 
was “arrested” on pretexts 
arranging from being a Bol- 
shevist down to flirting. 
We were “humiliated” to see 
President George S. Porter, 
of the Trenton Branch of the 
N. A. D. hauled to court, 
fined, and even laughed at 
by his little grandson. And 
we were “outraged” to witness the same thing happen 
to the mother of Superintendent Pope, who at once 
hastened to purchase the release of the venerable lady. 
No one got off without being fined or resorting to 
bribery; most paid five cents and some few paid 
twenty-five, and, after all, it must be admitted that all 
this is preferable to being made jail-birds. 

The exhibition of fancy dancing given by the Misses 
Agnes Lillis and Kathleen McGuire, both of New 
York, met with much applause; and Mr. Julius Aaron, 
of Newark, showed considerable histrionic talent. 

Fifteen new members were gained for the N. A. D., 
five of whom are Trentonians. This brings the total 
membership of the Trenton branch up to twenty six. 

The committee in charge of the fair was composed 
of Mrs. George S. Porter, chairman; Mrs. Ella B. 
Lloyd, and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson; and much of its suc- 
cess is due to them. Every member of the Trexstou 
Branch did his or her bit. Mr. Alvin Pope is nor 
to be forgotten, also the two young ladies from Galtau- 
det College, Miss Sara Tredwell and Miss Edith Nel- 
son. We thank them, and we thank all the rest v\ho 
directly or indirectly helped make the fair an event 
that far transcended expectations. 

x * * 

Now that the fair is over, the Trenton Nads are 
centering their attention on the convention of the New 
Jersey Association of the Deaf, which will take place 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, on juiy 5. 
As in the case of the fair, the Trenton Branch of 
the N. A. D, will once more act as host to another 
gathering of deaf people from all over New Jersey. 
A feature of the convention will t»e the consideration 
of the proposition that the Association reorganize as 
a state branch of the N. A. D. 



TRENTON BRANCH NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF. Photograph taken May 31, 1920 
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NADFRATITIES 


S THIRTEEN an unlucky number? 
The thirteenth triennial Convention 
of the National Association of the 
Deaf will be held in Detroit. Mich., 
August 0-10-11-12-13-14. this year. 

Detroit, the capital of the automobile industry. 

In Michigan, the state where the “Frat” was 
born; Michigan, where deafness and excellence 
are synonymous. 

Unlike conventions of the past there will not 
be a vast danger to talk over and map out a 
campaign against — unless it is the increasing 
tendency to deny us deaf our constitutional right 
to “the pursuit of happiness” — driving our own 
automobiles. Nevertheless Detroit can be de- 
pended on to make history. 

You’d better be there. 

What is fame? 

During the “Fraternival” (to be written up m 
this magazine next fall) at Chicago May 29-30-31, 
a pretty little visitor from New England came up 
to me and displaying a N. A. D. button, asked: 
“Are you a Nad? If not. why not?” 

As 1 had supposed I was the bimbo who pop- 
ularized that expression, I suspected she was 
“kidding” me, but a little questioning proved she 
was sincerely in earnest in asking that query. Yes, 
she reads the Silent Worker regularly, but never 
thought the “Nadfratities” man would turn out 
to be just a nervous little runt with a crooked 
grin and a near-sighted squint. She seemed quite 
disappointed when I introduced myself. 

What is fame? 

I uster wear a great big hat 
And thought I was a big Nad-frat; 

A pretty Miss sez she, ‘Me lad. 

1 want to know are you a Nad?” 

I reeled in startled, stark surprise— 

Then bought a hat of smaller size. 

Are you a Nad? If. not, why not? 

Press dispatches under date of May 18 state 
Miss Helen Keller was obliged to cancel all 
theatrical and other engagements and go to the 
hospital as a result of having been aken ill with 
acute rheumatism. Miss Keller suffered an attack 
of influenza while in Toronto a month previously, 
and never really recovered from the setback. 

Traffic congestion — the failure of - the railroads 
to deliver sufficient material to keep up the usual 
rate of production — causes Firestone and Good- 
year to hire no more workers until such time as 
materials arrive more plentifully. B. M. Schowe, 
head of the deaf at Firestone, writes: 

“We are laying-off. instead of hiring. However, 
we have not yet had to lay-off any deserving deaf 
men. A few whose records were unsatisfactory 
were let go, and a few more left rather than 
accept transfer to other departments — ten or fif- 
teen together at this date (June 3). In some 
respects we have profited by these circumstances, 
and when the situation clears we will be in a 
position to offer deserving deaf men something 
better than ever before.” 

Just where the several Gallaudet students will 
work this coming vacation is doubtful. Many of 
the lads and lassies are dependent on the rubber 
plants for their summer expenses, as well as the 
pocket-money needed during the collegiate year 
to come. A number of those having a knack as 
printers will work at Rand-McNally’s in Chicago 
on the Banker’s Directory — seven to nine weeks 
work, which should give the S. A. C. a strong 
athletic team this summer. 

‘‘The curfew toll* the knell of dying day,” 

The tired tire men leave Goodyear’s gate 
To join with zest where Hoy and Taylor play — 

Ah 1 That's the life to live. I’ll tell you straight. 

Of all sad words 


By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 

The printer can set, 

The saddest are these, 

“No work just yet !” 

Only one single, solitary “last line" answered 
our second limerick contest, ami it must, preforce 
be awarded the final prize of fifty thousand thanks 
(50.000 — count ’em, 50.000). The missing line was 
supplied by Dr. J. H. Cloud, president of the N. 
A. D. — just reelected for the coming three-vear 
term. The complete limerick, with Dr. Cloud’s 
last line, follows: 

Did you vote in the recent election 
For the ‘'Nads” of your highest affection? 

Now poot little Bob 

Has to tackle the job — 

Giving each vote a careful inspection. 



J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 
The dynamo that made Chicago's “Fraternival' the 
success it was. Taken in action. May 31, 1920. 


The majestic convention hall made historic by 
the N. A. D. convention in San Francisco during 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 1915, is the scene 
of this year's National Democratic convention — 
to pick the man who will run against Hiram 
Johnson for President. 

Johnson, by the way, was the only Governor 
who ever gave any of onr Impostor' Bills a “veto. ’ 
This was due to a misunderstanding and should 
not be held against him. as in various other ways 
he proved a real friend of the deaf — notably in 
the “Investigation” of the California State School 
for the Deaf, back in 1911. 

There are nnmerons slick schemes going to 
relieve us deaf of onr money — such as food stock, 
oil stock, etc. Several fraters recently “hit” — 
to their sorrow. The best investments in the 
market today are Victory Loan bonds — which nt 
present selling prices will yield interest of over 
6 % — and U. S. Steel common. These are GOOD; 
not for their present interest dividends but for 
a “long pull.” Buy them now. put them away 
and forget them a few years, and your monev 
will about double — at the worst. This is “a hot 
tip on a sure thing" as they would say in turf 
circles. 

There was a frat in our town. 

We thought him wondrous wi6e ; 

But the durn fool spent his money 
On some “stock that's sure to rise.” 

The annual lip reading contest of the San 
Francisco School of Lip Reading will be held 
today at 406 Geary Street. The winner of the 
event will be awarded a cup. — Clipped from a 
San Francisco daily. 


"There's many a slip ‘twixt the 'Cup' and the 
‘Lip’.” 

Remember that big "frat night” at the N. A. D. 
convention, Detroit, August 12. 

Little Fort Worth. Texas, division of the N. 
F. S. D has just built a summer clubhouse on 
the shore of Lake Worth — a immense body of 
water inside the city limits — having sleeping 
rooms for men and women, a dining room, and 
a boat landing. Money contributed bv the fraters, 
who erected it in spare time. Boating, bathing 
and fishing all summer — splendid place to spend 
a hot week-end. Good idea for other Frat and 
Nad bodies to copy. 

The Mayor of Atlanta made an address at their 
recent frat banquet, and promised to help make 
the big 1921 convention, a success. 

Salt Lake City fraters will have a mountain 
camp this summer. 

What to Do in Detroit. 

On reaching Detroit ask the Pullman porter for 
a tip. Chances are he earns twice as much as 
you do. 

Eastern visitors will be surprised to find the 
village is almost civilized, having supposed it 
was a frontier settlement, with Indians and 
two-gun-bad-men such as seen in the movies. 
Western visitors will be surprised to find the 
auto workmen do not all wear tuxedos and silk 
hats, having heard of the high wages they make. 
On reaching your hotel, be sure to “believe in 
signs.” The sign “Don’t Blow Out the Gas” 
has no relation to blowing tires and gas on a 
joy ride. 

Get one of those “auto badges” from the com- 
mittee. The badges will do to ride around in 
if you cut off the metal auto, put on a couple 
of spools and a tin can. 

If you get lost, ask the nearest policeman to 
direct you to the town pump. It is right in 
front of the hotel. (P. S. — Better join the 
frats before you do; Detroit cops are husky 
brutes and do not like to be joked with. Your 
widow will appreciate the check Rowse will be 
glad to sendl. 

Ask Mrs. C. C. Colby for a banquet ticket, price 
$3 — and pay for it with a dozen shares of the 
Fastidious Fizzle Food company stock, par 
value $100, which will be peddled by suave 
agents wearing buttons of all the lodges. 

When President Dr. Cloud knocks for order, don’t 
knock. Clouds have a silver lining, but the 
tailors are on strike. 

Dr. Cloud’s middle name is Henry, but you can’t 
afFord to interrupt an address to ask him if 
he and the other Henry are 62nd cousins. 

When you pay your dues to Treasurer J. Henry 
(yet another) MacFarlane. be sure to ask him 
if the Alabama tobacco crop will come up to 
expectations this year. You will thusly im- 
press him as a man of learning and discretion 
— especially as Mac does not smoke or chew. 
Tell Bobs that if he does not print your name 
in the minutes in 72-point Cheltenham Bold, 
you will not remember him in your will. 

Be sure to tell Howson, of California, that his 
state has a rotten climate. If you have never 
seen a lamb suddenly become a lion, you will 
right then and there. Admission free. 

Tell Vice-president Miss Lamson you don’t 
believe women auto have the ballot in N. A. D. 
elections. Her reply will make you wish you 
hadn’t. 

But whatever you do, or pity’s sakes, don’t get 
drunk. (P. S. — You can’t). 


Johnny was scrubbed by his aunt until he was red, so 
his mother could take him to the zoo. He still felt the 
smart of the washcloth when he got there. When they 
came to a queer animal in a cage Johnny asked what it was. 

“That’s an ant eater, dear,” replied his mother. 

"Ah. let's get auntie and put her in there,” was the 
rejoinder. 


"What is your opinion of the League of Nations?" 

“I regard it,” replied Senator Sorghum, “as one of the 
most interesting pieces of unfinished business that ever came 
to my attention.” 




By E. FLORENCE LONG 


IGURES are usually rather dry and 
do not often make very interesting 
^ reading and I am sure I never had 
any particular love for them. But 
^ the other day I was looking into the 

Annals for some information and got interested 
in some of the figures I saw there about schools 
for the Deaf. Every January there is printed in 
the Annals a “Tabular Statement of American 
Schools for the Deaf.” A mass of valuable statis- 
tics are given therein and a little investigation 
will disclose some interesting facts. 

The largest school in point of attendance is the 
Ohio School with a total of 607 pupils during the 


say, at the age of twenty-four, talking like that. 
That some becoming deaf at a very early age and 
without training later may speak that way is 
possible, but hardly a graduate of Oxford. 

Occasionally we come across a story that is 
refreshingly true to fact when it makes mention 
of the deaf or brings in a deaf character, but the 
majority get on one’s nerves by their absurd 
statements which betray a woeful lack of informa- 
tion about the deaf. In another story I read not 
long ago a minor character was brought in who 
was deaf and he very properly wrote his re- 
marks. The only suspicious circumstance was the 


MRS. OTA C. BLANKENSHIP 
State organizer of the X. A. D. in 
Nebraska 


There are ninety-one different trades or in- 
dustries named under the list of “Industries 
Taught in American Schools.’' Illinois lists 
twenty-five as the number taught there, and 
Pennsylvania names twenty. But these lists are 
deceptive as or.e school says simply “woodwork” 
while another lists “carpentry.” “cabinet-making,” 
“turning.’’ “sloyd 1 ’ etc. which would make it 
appear that one school had only one trade while 
thd other school had four, while as a matter of 
fao't both schools taught practically the same. 

I might pick out other things of interest but 
this is enough for once. 


MATT McCOOK 
RiceviUe, Iowa, Nad Booster 


JAMES ROBERT JELIXEK 
lebraska “Booster'' for N. A. D. 


fact that he wrote such faultless English without 
the hint of a “deaf-mutism.” Now if he could 
write so well, you would naturally th*A: he was 
a semi-mute. And of a semi-mute, why not speak 
and let the other do the writing if he could not 
read the lips. 


year last recorded. Next corns the Texas school 
with 478, the New York (Fanwood) school with 
451 and St. Joseph's (N. Y.) with 436. None of 
the other schools has an attendance exceeding 
400. 

The school showing the largest number having 
been under instruction is the Fanwood school with 
a total of 4,906 who have attended that school. 
Only two others show figures above 4.000. These 
are the Illinois school with 4.764 and the Pennsyl- 
vania institution with 4,680. 

There is a total of 163 schools in the United 
States with an attendance of 12,839, divided as 
follows: public residential schools, 64, with a 
total attendance of 10,514 pupils: public day 
schools, 78, with an attendance of 1.972: denom- 
inational and private schools, 21, with an atten- 
dance of 353. 

Of the larger schools, Indiana, Iowa, Oklahomh 
and Texas has more girls than boys. You will 
note that these are all agricultural states and the 
conclusion is obvious. 

In the state schools, the average number of 
pupils to a teacher in oral classes is ten and in 
the manual classes it is eleven. The Wright 
school (a private oral school in New York) has 
forty-five pupils with fifteen teachers. The day 
schools average eight to a teacher and the private, 
seven. 

The school having the most valuable grounds 
and buidings is the California school with pro- 
perty listed at $ 1 , 398 , 359 - St. Joseph’s comes 
next, with $1,075.69”- The Columbia Institution, 
which includes the Kendall School and Gallaudet 
College, and the Pennsylvania Institution, each 
lists its vaule as $1,000,000. The New York (Fan- 
wood) school, which by reason of its location in 
the heart of the apartment district where land 
values are high, you would think among the 
highest in value, is rated at $700,000. None of 
the other schools approach the million dollar 
figures. ’ > 


1 notice by the announcement from Philadel- 
phia in connection with the coming. Convention 
that Pach is to be the official photographer at the 
meeting. I do not remember attending any con- 
vention (and' I have attended quite a few) with 
perhaps the exception of one or two. at which 
he was not on hand to ’see that the faces seen at 
the Convention were perpetuated upon paper. 
This would not be unless his work was so satis- 
factory. If you have visited his studio and seen 
specimens of the art he turns out for the public, 
and which never reach the eyes of the deaf world, 
you would admire his skill and realize his success 
more than you do now. 

Last fall while I was in New York I made such 
a visit and took advantage of his generous offer 
of special rates to the deaf and had him take 
some pictures of myself and little granddaughter. 
I sent several of these pictures to relatives in 
England and Ireland and a cousin in Liverpool 
wrote in admiration of the picture. “It is quite 
a picture: the tones and shades are exquisite. 1 
have seen nothing like it over here." Which I 
mention to show he deserves the compliments 
he has received for his work. 


Last winter I met an army officer, and when he 
learned I was deaf he quickly began spelling with 
the double hand alphabet. He had been overseas 
and showed me a small souvenir of a battlefield 
still showing blood stains, — but that is another 
story. One of the interesting parts of his con- 
versation was his experiences in the secret service. 
He asked me to read his lips, and for the life of 
me I could not get a word as his lips hardly 
moved. Then he explained that he had schooled 
himself to speak iti this way because he feared 
people would read what he said from his lips. He 
asserted that he had done so himself in the case 
of others and could often understand things said. 
So he was always careful when speaking where 
he did not want anyone to catch his words, to 
speak with as little movement of the lips as pos- 
sible. I began to think he was codding and try- 
ing to make himself interesting as his story did 
not appear capable of holding water. 


In a recent story I was reading in the Pictorial 
Review the heroine is deaf, so the author explains. 
Then he evidently forgot all about it and pro- 
ceeded to make her talk with people without a 
defect in her speech or any impediment in her 
complete understanding of the conversation of 
others. One is left wondering how it happens. 

And this reminds me of the Hero in “The 
Guilty River by Wilkie Collins, who certainly 
ought to have known better. His hero is deaf, 
having lost his hearing after becoming a young 
man and graduating from Oxford. Yet he makes 
this hero speak in “high-pitched, harsh voice that 
sometimes sounded like a shriek.’’. The idea of a 
highly educated young mail losing his hearing, 
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He was at one time employed by the temper- 
ance people (before July i, however) to get evi- 
dence against “blind pigs.” He would go to a 
town out in the state and begin selling books or 
fountain pens, assuming deafness. As he became 
quite proficient in spelling and signing, he often 
met deaf people with whom, of course, be wouid 
strike up an acquaintance and by his ability to 
talk in signs and spell was able to carry off_his 
disguise. He met many deaf people who knew 
my husband and self and as he could claim us 
as his friends it helped him get a way with it. 
He succeeded in locating several places where 
liquor was illegally sold. Under the circum- 
stances was he really an “impostor?” 

❖ ❖ 

The grand state organizer for the N. A. D. in 
Nebraska is Mrs. Ota Crawford Blankenship. 
She is a most efficient worker in the cause so far 
as her duties of teaching in the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf give her the time. But she has a 
deputy "booster” in the person of Mr. James 
Robert Jelinek near at hand in Omaha. 

Young Mr. Jelinek is a hustler in his gay 
twenties — having been graduated from the Neb- 
raska School via the oral route in 1913 with a 
year at Gallaudet College added. Being an in- 
dependent young fellow, he next essayed the 
College of Hard-knocks in real life and started 
to painting houses (not red though) but decided 
that ogling people and scenery through a r'mera 
was more agreeable for a while at least. Then, 
having the tastes of an epicure, he courted Fate 
in the Jay Burns Bakery Company in Omaha. 
There he acquired such skill in the baker’s art 
that he became a fancy cake-maker at Courtney’s, 
a leading bakery and cafe establishment. When 
that place sold out to be torn down for the en- 
largement of a big department store, he secured 
a position with the Kuenne Bakery Company in 
Omaha and after five months was promoted to 
be the head baker with a handsome increase in 
salary. 

Mr. Jelinek is a loyal member of the N. F. S. D. 
besides lending a helping hand to boost the N. 
A. D. 

❖ ❖ 

Deaf circles of Omaha and Council Bluffs are 
soon to lose two of their most prominent mem- 
bers when Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Rothert remove, 
with their family to Los Angeles. M,r. Rothert, 
on his graduation from college in 1898 came to 
Omaha and began his career as a teacher in the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf. Fxcept for a few 
years spent in Carthage, Missouri, when he es- 
sayed farming for a while, he has lived in Omaha 
ever since. The past three years Mr. Rothert 
ha9 conducted a garage in Omaha. His wife was 
M iss Florence Phelps, of Missouri, and they were 
married in 1900. They have a family of three 
boys. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Rothert have always taken 
an active part in affairs of the different organiza- 
tions among the deaf, and given of their time and 
energy in aid of all movements tending to the 
betterment of the deaf, and have held many posts 
of honor in the gift of their co-workers. Demo- 
cratic, and “good mixers,” they have been popular 
among all classes and will be greatly missed. 

In order to show some tangible evidence of the 
estimation in which they are held, the deaf of 
Omaha and Council Bluffs held a reception in 
their honor on the evening of May 26 and pre- 
sented them with a solid silver tea set and a silver 
plate. 


A YOUTHFUL BIBLICAL SCHOLAR 

For his religious edification Edward, aged seven, was 
compelled to learn the twenty-third Psalm. Soon after this 
achievement a “fall from grace” caused his banishment 
from the family board to a little side-table. When told 
that he must not only eat alone, but ask his own blessing 
as well, he gravely bowed his head and said : 

“Ixird, I thank Thee that ‘Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies.” 


Alabama Rad Bolsters 



W. S. JOHNSON 
Talladega, Ala. 



T. M. ROBERTSON 
Alabama State Organizer 



A New Book 
On a New Plan 


The Winston 
! Simplified Dictionary 


“Your Dictionary is especially suitable to the deaf and 
there is no other which will take its place. “—ALVIN E. 
POPE, Superintendent New Jersey School for the [>eaf . 

THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED is 
best for the deaf, for many reasons : — 

! 1. Every one of the 40,000 entries is 
defined in plain and simple lan- 
guage. 

2. Each definition is complete in it- 
self ; no cross-references needed. 

3. No word is defined in terms of it- 
self, or in more difficult words, as 
is generally done in other diction- 
aries. 

4. Syllabication is indicated by dashes, 
and pronunciation is shown by a 
phonetic respelling of the word 
with the diacritical markings in 
common use in textbooks. 

5. Abundant pictorial illustrations are 
provided. 

6. All the words brought into use by 
science and the World War are 
included. 

7. The book is printed in large, clear 
type, and is strongly bound. 

Price $1.20 postpaid 

Write for specimen copy and further 
information, to 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1006-1016 Arch Street 

Chicago PHILADELPHIA Toronto 


J. W. McCANDLESS 


Sympathy goes out to Dr. J. L. Smith, of the Min- 
nesota School on the death of his youngest son, Arthur 
Peterson Smith. Arthur was one of Dr. Smith’s four 
brave boys who saw service overseas, and it was pro- 
bable that his death was caused by contracting some 
disease abroad, but it did not develop till three or four 
months after his return. — Fla. School Herald. 


Not one woman in a thousand in China can read or 
write. 

Over ninety per cent of the population of China is 
illiterate. 

A Chinese child has only one chance in a hundred 
of being able to go to school. Sixty million children 
are without school advantages in that vast country. — 
Selected. 


The Nebraska Association for the Advancement of 
the Deaf has just launched an independent paper and 
given it the name “ Silent Facts.” It is edited by P. 
E. Seely, who is president of the association, with 
the assistance of the other officers. Mr. Seely was un- 
til a few years ago instructor in printing at the Neb- 
raska School for the Deaf. It will be published 
monthly and its motto is “Fit the method to the child, 
not the child to the method.” — Exchange. 


Sometime ago Prof. Robinson received notice from 
the Milwaukee Journal that he had been nominated 
for ejection in the Wisconsin Teachers’ Tqur of Eu- 
rope and the Battlefields contest which is being con- 
ducted by that newspaper . — The Wisconsin Times. 


The Mutes’ State News is the latest independent 
paper for the deaf to make its appearance. It is pub- 
lished by the Gallaudet Club of Durham, N, C. We 
admire the pluck and courage of Editor Vestal, but 
as a business venture an independent paper for the 
deaf has never been a success . — The Wis. Times. 
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The Detroit Convention 



THOMAS J. KENNEY 
Chairman 


A. R. SCHNEIDER 
Treasurer N.. A. D ; Local Committee and 
Detroit Branch 


ROBERT V. JONES 
Secretary 


H. WATERS 
Vice Chairman 



IE LOCAL COMMITTEE, to whom 
falls the duty of preparing for the 
coming Convention of the N. A. D. at 
Detroit, certainly appreciate the honor 
and the benefit accruing from a special 


X. A. D. edition of the Silent Worker, which appre- 


ciation they herewith express. 

The Local Committee in all modesty feel that their 
efforts merit an unprecedented outpouring of the 
deaf. They have labored unweariedty in preparation 
for the convention and have succeeded in raising an 
unprecedentedly large entertainment fund. This is 
not said boastfully, but with the one wish to assure 
all comers that they will have a royal good time, 
and in full knowledge that such entertainment is 


going to cost more than ever before. 

But of course we do not expect you to come, good 


friends, as a favor to the committee and to show 
appreciation of their efforts in your behalf. \\ e do 
expect, though; most of you to be moved by the desire 
for the very enjoyable time assured by Detroit and 
its unsurpassed attractions, in conjunction with the 
enjoyable series of doings provided by the committee. 
Also, we expect most to be actuated by the higher 
motive of attending and assisting at what will un- 
doubtedly prove one of the greatest and most inspiring 
■conventions in the history of the association, in the 
matter of important business to come before it and of 
valuable and timely papers to be read. Take notice, 
too, that the convention by its moderate length and 
limited business portion of the time assures brisk, 


snappy sessions. 

Detroit is counting on a tremendous outpouring of 
the deaf of the great Mid-West; but it trusts to the 
prosperous times and the kindly boosts given by the 
deaf press and its writers for a very goodly repre- 



PETER N. HELLERS 
Chairman on Tashmoo Excursion 
Chairman on Fraternity Night 
Member Committee tin Banquet 

sentation from all sections of the country — the great, 
wealthy, and populous East, the Sunny South, and 
the broad and vigorous West. 

Detroit is one of the most beautiful cities in the 
country, and one of the most beautifully situated. 
It has been growing wonderfully fast, but not too 
fast to look after beauty and symmetry as well as 
utility in its growth. Though the census figures are 
not yet out, it has undoubtedly advanced to fourth 
place in the country with a population of over a 
million. It has all the features of business, industry, 
and pleasure that go to make up a hig city. Its parks 


and streets and boulevards in connection with its 
splendid suburban roads and surroundings make it 
a paradise for the motorist and sight-seer; and being 
the automobile capital of the world it naturally sur- 
passes all except perhaps the few very largest cities in 
the possession and use of that now indispensable 
vehicle of use and pleasure. It has some of the most 
beautiful residence districts of which any city can 
boast, notably the upper Woodward Avenue section, 
the Grand Boulevard and the suburban Grosse Pointe 
and Bloomfield Hills sections. 

Detroit’s superlatively attractive feature, however, 
is the noble river, or really strait, at whose head it 
lies. This, with beautiful Lake St. Clair affords an 
unsurpassed sheet of safe and calm waters for an 
innumerable pleasure fleet, and also bears on its 
bosom the mightest commerce of the world, but few 
minutes of the day or night pass without some of 
the giant freighters of the inland seas in sight. The 
river also makes Detroit the center of many of the 
choicest and most enjoyable routes of water travel. 
Belle Isle, covering 707 acres, and lying at the head 
of the river, is beyond question one of the most heauti- 
ful and unique parks in the world; in part as kind 
Nature designed it, in part as laid out by the most 
skilled of landscape artists. 

Detroit, the Queen of the northern border-land, 
cooled by its neighboring waters, giving access to 
numberless inland and shore resorts and to matchless 
fishing waters, is deservedly sought every summer by 
throngs of pleasure-seekers. 

But Detroit owes its wonderful growth not to its 
charms for the tourist but to its mammoth industries. 
Standing for above all others is, of course, the manu- 
facture of the motor car, in which Detroit has no 



ADOLPH KRES1X 
Member of the Detroit Local Committee 


MISS VIOLET RUTH COLBY 
Member Detroit Local Committee 


MRS. C. C. COLBY 
Member Local Committee Secretary 
Detroit X. A. D. Branch 


DANIEL I. WHITEHEAD 
l’residem Detroit N. A. D. Branch. 
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WILBUR I. WEI 
Detroit. Mich. 


BENJAMIN' BEAVER 
fine of the Detroit Nad hustlers 


MRS. F. A. LAWRASON 
Flint. Michigan 


IVAN HEYM ANSON 
Detroit. Mich. 


competitors. The output of its forty popular makes 
of pleasure cars and trucks totals close on a billion 
and a half of dollars annually. 

But though most widely known for this industry. 
Detroit by no means depends on it alone for its 
growth, prosperity, and fame. It stands first in many 
other great manufactures, chief of which are stoves, 
steel freight cars, paints, sheet copper and brass 
goods, adding machines, and druggists' preparations. 
It has in all over 2,600 major manufacturing plants. 

Nor do these great manufacturing institiutions mar 
the beauty of the city, for most of them are housed 
in imposing buildings, wih parked grounds, which 
make them inviting to the visitor. 

With all the charms thus cited it is small wonder 
that Detroit is host annually to some three hundred 
conventions and is admittedly the “Convention City" 
of the country par excellence. May the convention 
of the N. A. D. the coming August prove among the 
most memorable and important of the city's conven- 
tions of the year! 

A. J. Eickhoff, 
Member Publicity Committee. 


Arrive Detroit M. C. R, R. 7:10 A.M. 

Leave Washington P. R. R, 6:00 P.M. 

Arrive Buffalo 7:20 A.M. change cars same station 
Leave Buffalo M. C. R. R. 8:;o A M 
Arrive Detroit M. C. R. R. 13:30 Noon. 

Leave Philadelphia P. & R. R.'r. 8 30 PM 
Arrive Buffalo Leigh Valley R. R. 7:30 A.M 
Leave Buffalo M. C. R. R. 8:30 A.M. 

Arrive Detroit M. C. R. R. 12:30 Noon. 

Round Trip Summer Tourist Fares, Good Form 
May 15 to October 31 
Southern Railway 

New Orleans to Detroit 870.68 

Birmingham to Detroit 47-74 

Chattanooga to Detroit 38.53 

Jacksonville to Detroit 69.49 

Atlanta to Detroit 47.41 

Danville. Ky to Detroit 24.1: 

Through sleepers and coaches with' these trains. 
Leave New Orleans Southern Railway via u;,, 


SCULPTURE AT HOME 

A young couple from Virginia visiting the Metropolitan 
Art Museum were accompanied by an old family "mammy.” 
Site >uggested that she would remain in the vestibule while 
they made a more extended tour of the galleries. Finding 
her seated as indifferent as they had left her, the young 
man asked, “Well, Auntie, how did you enjoy this wonder 
fui statuary?" 

“Dat’s whut you calls 'em. is it ?'’ she replied. “When, 
honey. T's washed an’ dressed you, an* I’s washed an : 
dressed your pa before you, so lookin' at dem ain’t no 
recreation to me.” 


Love, fret* as air, at sight of human ties. 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 


But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 


■Moore 


K toNVE A NT,ON°0™THl™^ ^ CONCEFNmo 


CUAVENIION of the national AS 
SOCIATION OF THE DEAF AT 
DETROIT AUGUST (9—14) 

New York Central System to Detroit 

t» , r"» Fare Lower Berth 

Boston to Detroit 24.28 - 

Chicago to Detroit 8.82 2 70 

Cincinnati to Detroit 8^2; 2 70 

Columbus to Detroit 6.07 ^ '- 0 

Cleveland to Detroit 5.32 2.-0 

Buffalo to Detroit 8.80 2 16 

Indianapolis to Detroit 8.69 2.70 

New York City to Detroit .. 23.20 4 39 

Pittsburgh to Detroit 9.66 2 70 

Washington, D. C. via Buffalo & M C R L 

$19.41 ' ' 

Philadelphia via Buffalo M. C. R. L. $20.90 

I hese rates include war tax. 

-Leave Boston B. & A. R. R. 2:00 P.M through 
sleeper. 

Leave Albany N. Y. C. R. R. 8:05 P.M. through 
sleeper and coaches. 

Arrive Detroit M C. R. R. 7:40 A.M 
Leave Buffalo M: C. R. R. 11:55 P.M. Sleepers 
and coaches. 

Arrive Detroit M. C. R. R. 4.-35 P.M. (sleepers 
occupied until 7:00 A.M.) 

Leave Chicago M. C. R. R. 10:00 P.M. Coaches 
11:45 P-M. sleepers. 

Arrive Detroit M. C. R. R. 6:45 A.M. 7:15 A.M 
Leave Cincinnati Big Four 9:48 P.M. Coaches 
and sleepers. 

Arrive Detroit M, C. R. R. 7:10 A.M. 

Leave Columbus Big Four 8:00 P.M. Coaches 
and sleepers. 

Arrive Detroit M. C. R. R. 7:10 A.M. 

Leave Cleveland N. Y. C. R. R. 3:40 A.M. coaches 
and sleepers. 

Arrive Detroit N. Y. C. R. R. 7:00 A. M. (sleepers 
open for occupancy to 10 P.M. 

Leave Indianapolis Big Four 9:00 P.M. sleepers 
ard coaches. 

Arrive Detroit M. C. R. R. 7:30 A.M. 

Leave Pittsburgh P. & Leigh Valley R. R. 11:30 
P.M. sleepers and coaches. 

Arrive Detroit N. Yh C. R. R. 7:00 A.M. 

Leave New Y'ork N. Y. C. 5:00 P.M. sleepers only. 


You Can Hear! 

The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf persons 
to hear. We are sure it will do the same for 
you: are so absolutely certain of it that we are 
eager to send you the 

1920 ACOUSTICON (for people with anv hear- 
ing) FOR 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL NO 
DEPOSIT— NO EXPENSE 

There is nothing you will have to do but ash 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confidence 
in the present Acousticon is so complete that we 
will gladly take all the risk, in proving beyond 
anv doubt that 

THE JOY OF HEARING CAN BE YOURS 
AGAIN! 

The New Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just ask 
for a free trial of the New Acousticon. You’ll 
get it promptly and if it doesn’t make you 
hear, return it and you will owe us nothing — 
not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

1 30C Candler Building, New York 


Housing Committee Note 

The Housing Committee just found out that we 
can secure no promise or guarantee from the other 
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Dallas The New York of The Southwest 

By T. E. HILL 


FEE “PEE WEE - ’ GRIGGS 
President of Dallas Silent Literary Society, and Dallas 
loyal Silent Bible Class; Ex-Secretary, Frat Divi- 
sion ; Bookkeeper, Dallas Power and Lighting 
Company — Four years service and still going strong 

successful banquet pulled off this year by the Frat 
Division in the Country, judging by the reports we 
have been able to get. The division only has twenty- 
two members on the Resident Roll, yet there were 
approximately one hundred frats and friends at the 
banquet, while Akron, with around two hundred 
resident members only showed up two hundred pre- 
sent for the banquet, and with the Grand President 
there, too. 

What the Deaf of Dallas do for a living. They 
follow their trades. First taking the young ladies. 
Four of them are at present employed in the Post 
Office, and are drawing pay that makes some of the 
men green with envy, others of the young ladies are 
book-binders, press-feeders, and some do art work, 
while one is a jewelry engraver. For the men. Two 
are book-keepers for the Dallas Power and Light Co. 
One is Deputy County Clerk, a dozen or so are car- 
penters, two are shoe-makers, and one is a Harness 
maker, but this list does not cover all the work avail- 
able for the deaf, in Dallas. There is work for all 
who come, much work. To date not a single deaf 
man who has come to Dallas, has been forced to 
leave for want of a job. 

It’s true Akron offers much better opportunity than 
Dallas does to the Deaf, but not at the trades most 
of the Deaf know, and living is worth while down 
here in Sunny Texas. (The next time you are think- 
ing of taking a jump. Try Dallas.) 


WALLACE K. GIBSON 

Graduate of Gallaudet College class of '18. Chemist 
for Trinity Portland Cement Company. One of the 
hustlers for Frat., Bible Class Society, and what 
not. Not married but soon will be 


CLIFTON TALBOT 

President of Dallas Division No. 63, N. F. S. D. 

Bookkeeper for Dallas Light and Power Co.— fifteen 
years with the same firm and one of Dallas s hustlers 


, , ^ ^-j lf^yiOITRT many of the deaf who read 
H NAnSt Uthlg wfite*up have never heard of Dal- 
■ 0 layNfpexas. and are not interested in 

Hiring of Dallas, but it happens to 
D a gPOl b e my job to put Dallas on the map, 
"Silently speaking,” so here goes. 

To begin with I shall give you a brief history of 
the City of Dallas, and will then tell you about the 
work of the deaf, of Dallas. 

The City of Dallas Texas, was first settled in 1841, 
and was chartered as a City in 1856, The settlement 
named in honor of George Mifflin Dallas, one of 
America’s greatest statesmen of his time. George 
Mifflin Dallas was born in Philadelphia, Penna., July 
10th, 1792. graduated from Princeton University in 
1810, admitted to the Bar in 1813, he also went to 
Russia that year with Albert Gallatin, and was 
Mayor of Philadelphia, in 1828-29; member of 
Senate, 1831-33 ; Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, 
1833-35, and Vice-President of the United States of 
America, 1845-49. 

The 1920 Census gives Dallas a population of 
158,976 not counting many of the surburbs. In the 
last ten years, Dallas has been passed by only one city 
in the United States, that city being Akron, Ohio, the 
great mecca of the deaf. 

Although Akron outstrips Dallas in population, 
Dallas is by far the better city, having grown slowly 
and surely, making public improvements, which Akron 
has neglected, in her boom growth, and it is interest- 
ing to note that Akron ranks second only to New York 
City when it comes to tall buildings and beautiful 
skyline . — Colliers 

About the deaf of Dallas: — The majority of them 
are graduates of the Texas School of the Deaf located 
at Austin, but there are a few from other states here. 
The first thing that the deaf have done in Dallas is to 
establish a good Bible Class. The Bible class is 
known as “The Loyal Silents Bible Class of the 
Presbyterian Church,” and is under the leadership of 
Miss Edna Washington, a hearing lady, who once 
taught at the school in Austin, and who now runs a 
private day school in Dallas. The Bible Class will 
compare favorably with any Silent Bible Class in the 
United States, and no doubt will outstrip many of the 
other cities for instance, Akron with a silent pop- 
ulation, roughly estimated at 1000, has a Sunday 
School class that does not rank in the same class as 
with the Dallas class. The Bible class meets every 
Sunday afternoon at four o’clock. And it is interest- 
ing to note that the number of Silent pupils present 
each Sunday afternoon is larger than the entire 
number of people attending Wednesday night prayer 
meetings at the Church. 


was 


“THE SILENT POSTMISTRESSES" 
Reading up: — Misses Ollie Wilkerson, Irene Neal, 
Mabel McDaniel and Jess Thomason 


“THE DALLAS SILENT LITERARY SOCIETY” 
was the first Literary Society organized in Texas, 
and has been holding regular meetings for years and 
always has a large crowd present at the meetings. 

“THE FRAT” Dallas Division No. 63, is one of the 
three Frat Divisions in Texas, and is one of the 
Fightingest Divisions in the Country. The first 
Annual Banquet, held last month was the most 


“William,” snapped the dear lady, “didn't I hear the 
clock strike two as you came in?” 

William — “Yes, my dear. It started to strike twelve, 
but 1 stopped it to keep it from waking you up.” 


'DALLAS LOYAL SILENT BIBLE CLASS’ 
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AMONG OUR ENGLISH COUSINS 


By SELWYN OXLEY 







A MISSIONARY’S VISIT AT YORK A RIDDLE FOR THE AMERICAN DEAF 


THE BUILDERS. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time. 

• * • 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best. 

And what seems but idle show, 

Strenghtens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

* * * 

Else our lives are incomplete, 

Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 

With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Longfellow. 

HE words of Longfellow quoted above 
are perhaps not unfittingly applied 
to the World conditions that face 
thinking people to-day. For more 
than four years past the nations of 
the earth have been engaged in what has been the 
most heinous and bloody war that ever waged 
throughout the ages. Our enemies were the most 
cruel and cunning foe that were ever faced by 
human beings. Empires tottered to the ground 
only to be replaced by other forms of Government 
less stable than themselves. Never was a truism 
of the phrase “They have turned the world upside 
down” more apparent than in the days that are 
passing away, we hope forever. Destruction held 
sway on every side. The work of centuries was 
destroyed in the twinkling of an eve, and some of 
the noblest heroes that the world has ever known 
gave of their very best, again and yet again in what 
were literally divinely inspired efforts to stem the 
ever rising tide of wicked conflict and strife; and 
so indeed it came about that at last the time was 
fulfilled and God's people were delivered from the 
powers of evil, that had held thr world in thrall 
throughout this seemingly unending period of misery 
and vice. 

The Deaf and Re- construction 
It is then with very deep gratitude to Almighty 
God that this, is penned under the happy condition 
of the cessation of hostilities; a condition which re- 
presents the overthrow of the enemy by the resource- 
fulness, courage and sacrifice of our brave Allies 
and our own people. 

A people just emerged from the experiences of this 


Rev. W. H. Oxlev, M. A., Hon. Chap’ain for Deaf Work 
and Warden of Guild of St. John of Beverley; and Mr. 
Selwyn Oxley, Hon. Worker and Lecturer for Deaf. 


THE MISSION VAN EN ROUTE 


SERVICE FOR THE DEAF AT BRADFORD 
JUNE 1918 

fiery ordeal must find themselves in a state of molten 
consistency, hence the demand goes forth that the 
wise ones of the earth should find employjment in 
shaping that mould into which the future conduct of 
the nations should be poured, and any violation of 
the minutest detail in the design of it will mar its 
completeness, and the die cast therefrom will be a 


national defnrmi'y. The dominant themes in the 
world to-dav then are melting and moulding. 

The past year has been one of melting. Some er- 
roneous ideas of the ability of the Deaf and Dumb 
have been liquified and others scrapped. It is up 
against all but especially those upon whom the deaf 
are wont to look with ever increasing dependence, to 
so mould and re-construct the circumstances and 
condition of things that this community of men and 
women may have their just share of consideration 
fairly and properly allotted to them in every de- 
partment of life. 

Government Interest In The Deaf 

It is then with feelings of very real gratitude that 
we notice our forecast of last year being slowly, but 
we think surely, fulfilled so far as the attitude of 
the Government towards the Deaf is concerned. 

In the first place excellent provision has been made 
by the Ministry of Pensions for those who have be- 
come deaf whilst fighting for their country's cause. 
Special centres have been set up in various parts of 
the land where the case of the deafened warrior is 
thoroughly examined and investigated by an Oral 
Board to which, generally speaking, one or more 
leading experts in the Deaf World is attached. 

It may not be generally known that there are be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty thousand deaf-mutes 
in the United Kingdom with twenty clergy of all 
denominations to minister to their spiritual needs. 
A large proportion of the lay readers are deaf men, 
one of whom has the distincton of being a M. A. of 
Cambridge in spite of his deafness from birth. 
There are about sixty Missions in all, and these are 
mostly placed in the larger towns, such as London, 
Liverpool, Dublin, Glasgow, etc. 

Until the end of 1912 the Mission at Liverpool 
was without a chaplain though a great amount of 
work was carried out by Mr. G. F. Healey, but on 
the retirement of Mr. Armour, the tnissioner at that 
time, the Rev. A. H. Payne, M. A. fa hearing man), 
was appointed chaplain. He is the sou of a deaf 
father, Mr. B. H. Payne, who was the late head of 
the Swansea School for the Deaf, and one of the 
cleverest exponents of the manual or signing system 
in the United Kingdom, a gift which has descended 
to his son in no small degree. It is no exaggeration 
to say that both father and son are possibly the 
cleverest signists in the United Kingdom, if not 
further afield also. The Rev. A. H. Payne is also 
the writer of the article on “The Deaf” in the last 
edition of the Enrylopaedia Britannica. Before be- 
ing appointed to Liverpool he was one of the chap- 
lains to the deaf in London in the south-west district. 
Thence he was appointed to the Oxford Mission, 
where he remained for about ten years. He then 
was appointed to Liverpool, where he remained a 
year, but owing to the ill-health of his wife he ap- 
plied for the Norwich Mission, and has taken up his 
work there, where he has had a very serious illness. 
He has been succeeded at Liverpool by Mr. AyTTff, 
the late Missioner of Bolton. 
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a three days’ visit with us. We were glad to be 
with him. 

Walter Battersby, an ex-pupil of this school who 
came here on the Decoration Day, said that he would 
go to Cape May, N. J. where he excected to work with 
Philip Hughes, 

Some of the pupils are being vaccinated who have 
not before. 

We had no school for four days — from Saturday 
to Tuesday. On Monday all the teachers made a 
visit to Skillman, N. J., on Tuesday we had Field 
Day in our school grounds on the boys' side. After 
that, in the afternoon, some big boys, myself included, 
took the trolley car for the Log Basin where we 
swam, but we did not swim very long because it 
was as cold as ice. In the morning the hot sun 
shone beautifully, but in the afternoon it got chilly, 
and cloudy and rain fell. 

The ex-pupils of N. J., called the Silent Spruder, 
under the management of Bernard Doyle, who came 
here on the Memorial Day, easily defeated our first 
team by the score of 16 to 5. 

Roy Hapward expects to get a position as a drafts- 
man in the Firestone Rubber Co., when he leaves school 
on June 25. It is because he wants to get more ex- 
perience in mechanical drawing. We wish him great 
success. 


THE SUNNYSIDE CLUB 

The fifth regular meeting of the Sunnyside Club 
o’clock. 

As there was no chance for the members to assemble 
together during the evenings, the president made a 
was held on the morning of May 30, 1920, at 8:15 
special meeting on that morning. 

Brief talks were given by the president on affairs 
of importance and arrangements were made for the 
party which the members intend to give before the 
school closes in June. 

The meeting was adjourned at nine o’clock by motion 
of the president. 

Esther. E. Forsman, 
Secretary. 


BOY SCOUTS 

The scouts were taken by Scoutmaster Sharp and 
assistant Scoutmaster Marklev on Friday afternoon 
June 11th., to the Log Basin. The meeting of the troop 
was held under the trees and a lesson in bandaging 
was given. Following this the boys took a swim in 
the Basin. About seven o’clock lunches were distribu- 
ted and then a quiet hour and a homeward walk of 
three miles. 

James Grapentine is the latest recruit to be admitted 
to the tenderfoot-rank. He was the last recruit. He 
spent a large part of one Sunday afternoon in studying 
up, and passed the test easily. He was given his badge 
and scout suit. He is the eighteenth recruit passed to 
tenderfoot. 


DEAF SCHOOL CADETS GIVE SNAPPY 
DRILL 

Obeying to the second commands given in the 
sign language by student officers, two companies 
of cadets of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
on June 20, 1920, gave an exhibition drill on the 
campus of the school, that for military efficiency 
and snappiness could hardly be excelled. 

The boys ranged in age from 10 to 20 years, 
and while a few of them were only partially deaf, 
the majority were unable to hear a sound. Be- 
cause of this condition there was no music to 
march by, only the steady beat of two drums 
effectively handled by Walter Morgan and An- 
thony Groundy, both cadets. The boys were able 
to feel the vibration of the drums and kept time 
to their beat perfectly. The new khaki uniform 
of the school was worn for the first time, and the 
boys made a very soldierly appearance. Each 
carried a wooden gun, the product of the manual 
training department of the school. After a num- 
ber of marching exhibitions had been given, the 
boys demonstrated all the setting-up exercises of 
military training, going through the rather diffi- 
cult movements with the precision of machinery. 
The fact that many of them were suffering from 
very sore arms, as the result of a recent epidemic 
■of vaccination at the school, was no deterrent, 
the boys insisting on taking part of the big 
yearly event as scheduled. Like regular soldiers 
they gave no hint of the discomfort they must 
have undergone. 

Major George Gompers, supervisor, of physical 
and military instruction at the school, directed 
the training of the boys and Cadet Captains James 
Davison and Parker Jerrell were in charge of the 
two troops. The boys were reviewed by Major 
Arthur F. Foran, of Flemington, inspection officer 
of the New Jersey National Guard. 

At the close of the drill Major Foran gave a 
little talk, which was translated to the boys by 
Mr. Walker, former head of the school. Com- 
pany A was awarded the custody of the colors, 


and its commanding officer, James Davison, was 
given the gold medal for the best drill officer. 
Charles McBride, of Company A, received the 
gold medal awarded the cadet showing highest 
proficiency. In speaking of the drill later. Major 
Foran said that in all the troops of soldiers or 
cadets he had reviewed he had never seen a finer, 
more soldierly appearing lad than young Mc- 
Bride. Charles Miller received the second prize, 
a silver medal. 

Michael Morello received the gold medal for 
highest proficiency in Company B, and Henry 
Koehler was awarded the second prize. All the 
medals were contributed by a former student at 
the Fanwood school, Henry Pescia, who is now 
a prosperous business man. 

Major Gompers, a nephew of the president of 
the American Federation of Labor, is a graduate 
of the Fanwood School for the Deaf. He plans 
to have three troops of boys in the competitive 
drills next year . — State Gazette. 



MILTON BELL DEAD 

Milton Bell, seventy years old. passed away at the 
home of his sister, Mrs. David Speer, in Trenton, June 
15th. The remains were taken to Hackettstown for 
interment. 

The deceased was graduated from the New York 
Institution for the Deaf (Fanwood) and spent the last 
several years of his life in Trenton and Hackettstown. 
He was a man of pleasing manners and endeared 
himself to all with whom to became acquainted. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION 
MEETS JULY, 5 

For the past few years there has been much talk 
about the American deaf forming themselves into 
one great union. It is now time for talk to end 
and action to begin. On and after July 5, the Ameri- 
can deaf world will know New Jersey’s decision on 
that matter. 

The New Jersey Association of the Deaf has been 
in existence for the past 24 years. It was organized 
May 30, 1896. Although its objects are pretty much 
the same as those of the N. A. D., and although it 
has done some good work including the rounding up 
of impostors, the honoring of worthy educators of 
the deaf with suitable memorials, and a persistent 
advocacy of a combined system, it has already out- 
lived its usefulness. Times are changing and the deaf 
must keep apace; they must combine more powerfully 
in order to make their demands felt or respected. 
They must do away with the habits of the tribe 
and adopt those of the nation. 


NEW JERSEY NEWS 

David Simmons, of Rahway, underwent a success- 
ful operation for appendicitis recently at the Presby- 
terian Hospital in Newark and is at present recuper- 
ating at his sister’s in the above named city. 

Trenton has another addition to its deaf population, 
in the person of William J. Hoblitzel. He came from 
Akron and had no trouble in connecting with the Ajax 
Rubber Co., first, because he is an expert tire maker 
and secondly, because he is an excellent base-ball 
player. 


Perhaps the finest kitchen garden in the State is 
owned by William Bennison, of Trenton. 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Porter were given a sur- 
prise party on the evening of June 12th, in honor 
of the twenty-eighth anniversary of their marriage. 
Both hearing and deaf friends of the Porters had 
equal opportunity to help them celebrate the occasion. 

Mr. R. C. Stephenson has left the Burlington ship 
yards and is now working in an automobile factory 
in Trenton. 

Mr. George Wainwright purchased a fine residence 
on McKinley Avenue, Trenton, recently, where Mrs. 
and baby Lillian May Wainwright are comfortably 
domiciled. 

Henry M. Pescia, of Trenton, who recently started 
in business for himself in the custom tailoring business, 
in New York City, reports a flourishing business. 

Dr. J. Schuyler Long. Principal of the Iowa School 
at Council Bluffs, spent two very pleasant days at 
the Trenton school recently and seemed much in- 
terested in the school’s advancement. 


TANGLED 

“I married my first husband for money and my second 
for love,” remarked Flossie. 

C.ussie— “Then you are perfectly happy now, I presume? 
Flossie — “Alas, no 1 You see, my first husband married 
me for love and the second for money.” 


Landlady — “That new boarder is either a married man 
or a widower.” . , . , „ 

Pretty daughter — “Why, mi, he says he ts a bachelor. 
Landlady— “Well, I don’t believe it. When he opens hts 
pocketbook to pay his board he always turns his back to 


Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving warning, and 
our disposition or our weakness favors the surprise; one 
look, one glance from the fair, fixes and determines uaL 
Friendship, on the contrary, is a long time forming; it l* 
of slow growth, through many trials and months of famili- 
arity. — La Bruyere. 


A certain father who is fond of putting his boys through 
natural-history examinations is often surprised at their 
mental agility. He recently asked them to tell him. What 
animal is satisfied with the least amount of nourishment; 

“The moth 1“ one of them shouted confidently. It eats 
nothing but holes.” 

Love is a child that talks in broken language, 

Yet then he speaks most plain. — Dryden 


Twelfth Bi-ennial 

CONVENTION 

of the 

NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

to be held at the 

School for the Deaf 
at Trenton 

Monday, July 5, 1920 

Question: Shall the N. J. Association continue to exist or 
shall it reorganize as a state branch of the N. A. !>.? 

Help Decide This Matter 


Come one, come all. Have a good time. 
Luncheon served 
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THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Melvin A. Rice Oscar W. Jeffery 

John P. Murray John C. VanDyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Synnott 

Percy H. Stewart Robert L. Cox 

Officers of the Board 

Melvin A. Rice President 

John C. VanDyke Vice President 

Calvin N. Kendall Secretary 


Mrs. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, B.S. in Ed Principal 

VIARY D. TILSON, Superving Teacher of Primary Grades. 

TEACHERS 


ALVIN E. POPE. M. A. 
Superintendent 


WILLIAM G. NEW 1 CO MB 
Principal Clerk and Business Manager 


LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN H. EALDERSTON 
EMILY DIXON BOVEE 
ELIZABETH L. FOLEY' 
CATHARINE L. FRAZER 
AMY M. HAI.ES 
RUTH HOLDEN 
SARA G. HUDGIN 
MOLLIE KEARNY 
HELEN KIRK 
ELLA B. LLOYD 
GEORGE B. LLOYD 
EDWIN B. MARKLEY 
helen i. McLaughlin 

N. IRMA NUSS 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
ANNE L- TOWNSEND 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 


MARION C. WELSH 
Stenographer and Clerk 


MRS. SARA BISHOP 
Matron 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS 

Supervisor of Boys 


MRS. EDWIN MARKLEY 
Supervisor of Small Boys 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T HE New Jersey School For The Deaf, estab- 
lished by act approved March 1st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 
The candidate must be a resident of the State not 
less than six years nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health and in- 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afford- 
ed. The person making application for admission 
or a child as pupil is required to fill out a blank form 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary infor- 
mation in regard to the case. The application must 
be accompanied by a certificate from a county judge 
or county clerk of the county, or the chosen freeholder 
or township clerk of the township, or mayor of the 
city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates 
are printed on the same sheet with the forms of appli- 
cation, and are accompanied by full directions for 
filling them out. Blank forms of application and any 
desired information in regard to the school may be 
obtained by writing to the following address, 

ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, 

School for the Deaf, Trenton N. J. 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
Faculty Counselor for Boys 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 
Supervisor of Girls 


J. LEWIS JOHNSON Principal 

INSTRUCTORS 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing and Engraving 

FANNIE L. SWEENEY Proof-reader and Clerk 

HANS. P. HANSEN Asst. Printing and Engraving 

J. LEWIS JOHNSON, ..Mechanical Drawing and Wood- 
working. 

WILLIAM D. HUNT .Asst. Woodworking and Carpentry. 

HOME-MAKING INDUSTRIES 

BERTHA BILBEE 

MIRAM M. STEVENSON 
CATHERINE SMYTH ... 

MARGARET COCHRANE 
ISABEL DEMAREST .... 

BURTUS E. CARSON ... 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS Military and Physical 

Training Instructor for Boys 

ADA R. STUDT .... Physical Training Instructor for Girls 
EMILY KRIEGER WISELY Teacher ot Hygiene 


ADA R. STUDT 
Supervisor of Girls and Librarian 


BURR W. MAGFARLAND, M. D. 
Oculist 


LeROY W. FARLEY, D. D. S. 
Dentist 


Dressmaking 

Millinery and Embroidery 
..Tailoring and Repairing 
........ Domestic Science 

Teacher of Drawing 

Baker 


ARTHUR W. BELTING. M. D. 
Attending Physician 


MRS. EMILY KRIEGER WISELY 

Nurse 


Charles McLaughlin 

Engineer 


PAINTS 


F S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 


Crossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


35 East State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


For Every Purpose 


Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 


Hardware, Heaters 
Ranges, Mantels, 
Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


Hooper’s 

Paints 


NEW JERSEY 


Gifts of Utility 
Capital Gift Shop 


History and Genealogy 
A SPECIALTY 


Traver’s Book Store 

108 S. Broad St. Trenton 


If) Self -Filling 

W Fountain Pen 

Sold in Trenton at the 

The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 


Do your shopping 


Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 


At Trenton’s 

MOST RELIABLE STORE 

Dependable merchandise at moderate prices, 


STOLL’S 


KAUFMAN’S 


School Supplies, Sporting Goods, 
Games, Outdoor Sports, and 
Amusements 


Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


8 and 10 So. Warren St, 

Trenton, N. J. 


South Broad and Lafayette Streets 
Trenton, N.J. 


Trenton 
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The Liverpool Mission 

The Liverpool Mission has charge of the deaf in 
Liverpool and Birkenhead — St. Helen’s, Warrington, 
Bootle, etc., and the Wirral Peninsula — Mr. Payne 
was the only hearing worker for the whole district. 
The Deaf Church and Institute are situated in 
Princes Avenue, which is close to the new cathedral, 
and the church occupies the top story of the pyramid- 
al building, while the institute and billiard-rooms 
are below. There are five lay-readers and one lady 
worker (all more or less deaf). The services never 
last more than an hour, owing t 0 the great strain 
involved upon the brain and sight of the deaf in 
following the finger spelling and signs. 

In Liverpool there are about 1.000 deaf. There 
is an excellent school for the deaf in Oxford Street, 
Liverpool, and there are about 180 children in all, 
including fifty mixed day scholars and a fairly 
equally divided proportion of boy and girl boarders. 

There are over fifty schools in Great Britain in all, 
including a Roman Catholic School at Boston Spa, 
and another close to Dublin in Ireland. The teach- 
ing is generally oral, but finger spelling is encour- 
aged, and special classes are fodjned for those in- 
capable of advancing by the oral method; lip read- 
ing is becoming more and more general. The best 
known school for the deaf is situated at Margate, in 
Kent, and there are about 300 pupils there. 

The Oxford Mission is diocesan, and the work 
done is typical of a country Mission, and is control- 
led by a Committee, with Miss Spooner, of New 
■College, as its Secretary. The missioner, Mr. J. H. 
Foster, himself deaf, is a lay' reader licensed for the 
diocese, and is responsible for the spiritual and sec- 
ular welfare of the deaf in the three counties of 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxen. He has about 400 deaf on 
his list, and several of these live in country districts 
far removed from the railways. 

Clubs are held at Oxford every other Saturday 
and at Reading every other Thursday evening, and 
garden-parties are held in many of the rural dean- 
eries in the summer months. These functions are 
arranged by the lady associates of each deanery, 
and include a tea with address by the missioner and 
a service in church, with a drive or games. In the 
winter, teas and entertainments are organized in the 
same way. 

There are about fifty deaf in Reading and thirty 
in Oxford, and the rest are divided up among the 
country towns and villages. The proportion of deaf 
to hearing people is about one in each thousand. 

Other Agencies 

There are several societies and institutions organ- 
ized for the deaf, among which are the Britsh Deaf 
and Diimb Association. This society protects the 
political and trade interests of the deaf. In normal 
times, Congresses are held every two years in some 
big deaf centre, at which papers are read on sub- 
jects connected with the welfare of the deaf. Excur- 
sions and other forms of social intercourse are ar- 
ranged during the week. 

Among other agencies that deserve special mention 
are the Royal Association of the Deaf and Dumb, 
419, Oxford Street (the largest of all Missions) ; the 
National Deaf Bureau, 104, High Holborn ; the 
Nj-tional Deaf Club; and the Tower House, Belve- 
dere, Erith, Kent. This comfortable home is for the 
purpose of relieving the Board of Guardians of any 
otherwise afflicted deaf and dumb men in the various 
unions up and down the country. For just under 
£30 these men can be sent to this beautiful place, in 
magnificent Surroundings, high above the Thames 
near the Erith reach. Mr. May, the master, is most 
capable and kind, and it is only owing to deafness 
that he failed to qualify as a doctor of medicine. 
Those who are able do work about the Home and its 
grounds, even including painting and wall-papering, 
thus doing something towards making the whole thing 
self-supporting. There are only three or four other 
homes for the deaf (mostly for women), the best 
known perhaps being the one in Clapton, London; 
here, backward girls receive extra training. Others 
Igo out to work and return each evening; the aged 
can be sure of a quiet haven in which to spend the 
evening of their lives. There are similar Homes at 


Bath, Clapham, Wolverhampton, Ayr, and one in 
Ireland. 

There are several publications published for 
circulation among the deaf, notably “The British 
Deaf Times,” “Ephphatha,” “The Teacher of the 
Deaf,” and “India’s Women and China’s Daugh- 
ters.” 

An Honorary Worker 

The writer of the foregoing notes has undertaken 
to do honorary work among the deaf by trying to get 
the cause more generally known to the public. He 
has taken steps to form a thoroughly representative 
collection of about 700 lantern slides depicting every 
phase and condition of deaf life, work, and history, 
and these slides in many cases represent places and 
people, etc., actually seen by him, and are in several 
cases taken under his special direction by the deaf 
themselves. 

At the present time there is a serious dearth of 
trained teachers of the deaf, owing to so many men 
being called up for Military Service, and on account 
of so many girls doing V. A. D., Land, or other 
National Work. At a recent examination held for 
the Deaf Teaching Diploma, only 14 candidates 
came forward for the country, instead of a far 
larger number. 

Between the main buildings and the playing-fields 
of one of our best known Public Schools in Dorset, 
there dwell no less than six deaf and dumb people. 
The distance separating these points being under 
the half-mile. Thousands of past and present pupils 
have probably passed these six people by, on their 
way to and from their daily round of educational 
work or manly sport, yet how many of these who 
have thus encountered them have ever seriously 
realized or considered their existence? How many 
have even a nodding acquaintance with things that 
pertain to life in the Silent World? This is no 
isolated or extreme case that we are quoting, but 
an only too typical example of the ignorance of 
the general public to the existence of this splendid 
but far too little thought of class of the community! 

Why should this be so? Is it not because the 
general public are unaware of the existence of so 
many Deaf and Dumb, and do not realize the gravity 
of their handicap and their urgent needs? All 
pity the blind, they can see them feeling their way, 
a step at a time, jbut in the case of the Deaf 
unhappily their affliction is not so apparent, and 
therefore does not at once commend itself to the 
sympathy of the public as a whole. Yet when we 
begin to consider this matter, we discover that their 
disability is often two-fold. It may be for example 
we ask our way to the station, or to an acquaint- 
ance’s house, of some chance passer-by, and receive 
no reply except a shake of the head or the somewhat 
unusual action (as it seems to us) of the man putting 
his hands into his ears and perhaps touching his 
tongue. Have we realized what this means? or do 
we hurry on muttering, “what an uncouth person, 
he must be mad, I can’t bother over HIM.” We 
fail to realize, that our companion of the moment, 
is trying to tell us in the very same way that our 
Lord did, when he healed the man with an impedi- 
ment in his speech, (St. Mark <vii, 30) that his ears 
are closed to earthly sounds, and his tongue is idle 
for lack of knowledge of the gift of speech. 

The born Deaf begin life Dumb as well, and thus 
have a two-fold disability to cope against. They 
know not what they say, indeed we believe they do 
not know if they have uttered a sound or not. This 
accounts for the noises some of our Deaf friends 
make — they are trying to tell us their thoughts, 
being of course totally unaware of the fact that they 
have not succeeded in doing so, for the reason that 
they have never heard, and consequently have never 
learnt to pick up sounds as we have, and therefore 
having no language have no vocabulary of words. 
That is <why all our Deaf friends should be educated 
as young as possible and be taught language, lan- 
guage, and yet again language. Do we realize that 
in the world there are over one million Deaf and 
Dumb? In China 450,000 with, so far as we know 
but one Christian school. In India between 200,000 
and 300,000, with but FOUR Christian schools, 


under the splendid management of the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society, the only Church 
of England Foreign Missionary Society at work 
among this class of our brethren. Do we realize 
that one person in every thousand is Deaf and Dumb. 
In this country we have 30,000, a parallel number 
to the blind. Not including at least five hundred 
others who can neither see, hear, or speak. How 
surprised people are when one mentions these facts. 
But facts are stubborn things and the above figures 
are generally accepted by our experts in such 
matters. Are we not sometimes just a bit hasty and 
impatient when so-called chance throws such a one 
across our path? Have we not sometimes said: “O, 
he’s an idiot, it’s no use bothering with him, let’s 
get on, life’s too short?" No! life is never too short 
to go about doing good. Our Lord was on earth 
thirty-three years, yet His Life was not too short for 
going about to do good. 

Have you ever tried? Only a day or so ago, the 
writer taught a lady the alphabet, and in less than 
five minutes she had spelt out after him, “a cat is a 
nice beast,” without a mistake, surely you can do that 
much; nor is it very hard to put up one’s thumb and 
nod when we meet a Deaf man in the street. Such 
a small effort as that will not cost us much, and will 
bring real happiness to our Deaf friend. 

Should we walk each way 10 miles to our Sunday 
Service regularly each week? Should we risk being 
shot by a sentry as a spy when we failed to hear his 
challenge? — yet the Deaf do these things even though 
their Services are held in a lawyer’s office or some 
back yard, and there is by no means always a pros- 
pect of a cup of tea at the end of the journey. — Yes, 
indeed, more than one of these splendid people has 
lost hi? life and received a martyr’s crown. Are 
these such trivial things, or do they give us seriously 
to think? 

We speak of “Christian England,” yet is it Chris- 
tianity to leave our Deaf children at the Union door 
because thev cannot hear? Such things are not alas 
unknown even in England in the enlightened days 
of the 20th century. 

How would the mother of an Etonian like to be 
told that her son was put aioay in a Home or Asy- 
lum? Yet the two thing? are almost exactly parallel, 
for the Deaf child merely goes away to his School 
just as an Etonian goes to Eton. The two have their 
usual vacations, and they both leave and go out into 
the wider world outside afterwards — at the age of 
16, in the case of the Deaf child. Yet one is looked 
down on as being abnormal and queer, w'hile the 
other is looked up to as being as highly educated as 
anyone in the land. 

Many Deaf on leaving school take their places at 
the loom, the forge, and the mart, and it is up to us 
to see that they have the very best opportunities that 
the country can afford them. 


BRITISH DEAF AND DUMB ASSOCIATION 

An International Congress of the Deaf and 
Dumb will be held at Glasgow under the auspices 
of the above Association August ist to 7th 1920. 

In connection with this Congress it has been 
decided to arrange an International Football 
Match between the Deaf and Dumb of England 
and Scotland. Mr. Edwards, who is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Association 
has been asked to select the England team of 
which he has been appointed Captain. All deaf 
footballers are invited to write to Mr. Edwards 
and apply for a place in the team. Letters should 
be addressed to him at the Institute for the Deaf, 
Causeway Lane. Leicester. Applicants are asked 
to state ( 1.) Whether members of the B. D. D. A. 
( 2 .) Name of present Club. (3.) Give some account 
of their experience at the game. ( 4 .) What posi- 
tion they wish to occupy. As far as funds allow 
the expenses of those selected will be paid. 

Donations from all lovers of the game for the 
purpose of paying all expenses will be welcomed 
and may be sent to Mr. Edwards. 

The Scotland Football Association is support- 
ing this scheme. 

April 28th. 1920. 
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A list of bonds with 
yields, peculiar to the 
present market, will be 
sent upon request. 


Statistical Information 


Samuel Frankenheim 

18 West 107th St. New York 

Correspondent of 

LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


A CORRECTION 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1920. 
To the Editor of the Silent Worker, 

. Dear Sir: — We are surprised that you should have 
allowed so erroneous and possibly malicious state- 
ment to appear, as is found in the third irerr/ on page 
236 of the June number, without giving us a chance 
to reply in the same issue. 

The Volta Review did sanction that circus, and 
we are very, very grateful to the Misses Kinzie 
of Philadelphia, for so artistically and so successfully 
staging it. It may interest you to learn that the net 
receipts were nearly eleven hundred dollars, and 
that the money was sorely needed. 

Your correspondent “wonders why The Volta Re- 
view with the backing of the richly endowed Volta 
Bureau should be so badly in need of funds as to 
resort to ‘benefits’ of this nature.” 

The Volta Bureau is not and never was “richly en- 
dowed.” Through the generosity of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, to whom the deaf owe so much and yet some 
of whom never appear to tire of flinging mud at their be- 
nefactor or at his work in their behalf, the Volta Bureau 
has an endowment fund that yields an income of slightly 
mere than $2,000 a year, a sum only sufficient to main- 
tain the upkeep of so large an institution. Had it 
not been for the further generous habit on Dr. Bell’s 
part of making good the deficit at the end of the year 
by writing a check for the required sum, or in pay- 
ing the printer’s bills when due, many of the publica- 
tions so freely distributed by the Volta Bureau would 
never have been issued. 

There is no other magazine in the world so helpful 
to the adult hard of hearing and the cultured and 
educated deaf as The Volta Review. It is a unique 
journal, the only one of its kind that is read in all 
parts of God’s green earth. 

Sincerely, 

Fred De Land, 
Superintendent, Volta Bureau. 


SMART BISHOP 

A miner explained one day to a bishop why he never 
went to church. “You see, sir, it’s like,” the miner said; 
“the fust time I went to church they threw water in my 
face, and the second time I went they tied me to a woman 
I’ve had to keep ever since.” The bishop smiled grimly. 
“And the third time you go,” he said, “they’ll throw dirt 
on you.” 




King Silence 

By ARNOLD HILL PAYNE 

$ 1.50 

and the 

Silent Worker 

$1.00 

Both for $1.75 


King Silence is a novel of absorbing 
interest, the author claiming that of the 
episodes related in the book some are true 
while some are entirely imaginary. The 
scenes are laid in both England and Amer- 
ica and shows that the writer has an 
intimate understanding of the Deaf, being 
at one time a fellow student at Gallaudet 
College. 

Send subscriptions either to local agents 
or direct to The Silent Worker, Trenton, 
N. J. 


If you are tired of Moving Around from one Job to Another 

Losing Time and Money 

or 

Desire to Better your Present Condition 

GOODYEAR 

Offers you permanent work the year ’round — GOOD MONEY and an open door to 
advancement. 

This is an opportunity for inexperienced men between the ages of 18—45, in good physical 
condition. 

We now employ six hundred deaf-mutes, maintain a splendid Club house, encourage 
athletics, and offer educational advantages free of charge. 

A copy of “SILENT WORKER’S SPECIAL” will be sent upon request. 


Communicate with A. D. MARTIN, Labor Division 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 

AKRON, OHIO 
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Pupils from the High School and School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J., on the Capitol Steps. 


Dm 1 to the kindness of Dr. Wetzel, principal of the Tren- 
ton High School, some of us were allowed to join the 
Senior Class of that school on their annual visit to Wash 
ington. The High School Seniors make this trip annually 
instead of having elaborate Commencement exercises. 


On the morning of May 6th. at about eight o'clock, 
we were comfortably seated in the coaches of a 
special train for our first trip to Washington. Finally 
the conductor said: “All aboard!’’ and with a toot 
from the engine our train started. We soon crossed 
the bridge over the Delaware and entered the state 
of Pennsylvania. Our train traveled onward with- 
out stop, crossing Pennsylvania, Delaware and enter- 
ing Maryland where we picked up a special train 
carrying the girls from the Girls’ High School of 
Philadelphia. Their engine had broken down and 
they were waiting until some good Samaritan came 
along to pick them up. 

Although we were impatiently awaiting the arrival 
in Washington, still the hours passed quickly as there 
were many interesting things to be seen from the cat- 
window. 

We were thankful, however, when our ride was 
over. At twelve-thirty, we arrived at Union Station. 
No sooner had we stepped off the train, than an ex- 
pression of excitement overspread our faces. We 
made our way to the Capitol where after waiting a 
few minutes Senator Freuylenhauser came out. After 
expressing his pleasure at having us there and bidding 
us welcome he shook hands with us all. We then 
paid a visit to the House of Assembly and Senate 
chamber. ‘ -1 

At two-thirty, we joined the High School class on 
the steps of the Capitol and had our picture taken 
all in one large group. 

We then took a sight-seeing automobile trip around 
Washington, first going up Pennsylvania Ave., where 
the guide pointed out the Metropolitan hotel, our 
headquarters while in Washington, so that we could 
easily recognize it when returning from our ride. 
Soon we were in the residental section where we 
were shown the stately mansions of stone and brick 
belonging to the officials of the government and am- 
ba ssadors from different countries. What amused 
us was a little old shack situated in the midst of many 
of the beautiful homes and which the guide told us 
belonged to the ambassador from Africa. The home 
of the Russian ambassador made a great impression 
upon us and still another that we admired was 
an English type castle planted on a picturesque hill, 
the castle being partly screened by w r ide spreading 
trees. The automobile made its way to Rock Creek 
Park, where we were allowed twenty minutes to visit 
the Zoological Garden. W 7 e again climbed in the 
auto on our way to Arlington. We skirted the 
White House grounds, which is under guard and all 
gates are kept locked, so we were not allowed to 
enter. Soon we were out of Washington and crossed 
the Potamac River into Georgetowm and then on to 
Arlington to visit the cemetery where rest thousands 
of soldiers of the Civil War. The graves are ar- 
ranged neatly in long rows. We made a short stop 
at the Lee Mansion which overlooks the Potomac. 

Returning to Washington to our hotel, the first 
thing to do was to form “a bread line” awaiting 
keys for our rooms and tickets for our meals. We 
were ushered into an elevator and taken up to our 
floor. After hunting around we found our room. 
We plunged in the key and flung open the door. We 
looked around and gradually a feeling of resentment 
arose within us. We each had thought we were to 
have a room for two ! Instead three large beds had 
been installed and only one long and uninviting win- 
dow was in sight. It did not seem very homelike. 
We wished we were back home or rather at school 
which we have been accustomed to nearly all our 
lives. This was our first visit to a hotel to stay- 
over night and we were very green. 

The seven boys were situated on the top floor in 
one room which had only three beds in. After due 
consultation with the clerk, however, another bed was 
installed. In the confusion James Davison’s and Jo- 
seph Whalen’s grips had disappeared. An appeal 
to the office soon located them and everything seemed 
to be satisfactory until Joseph found that he could 
not get his open. After much thumping and banging 
on the part of various members and finally giving 
up in despair, Mr. Lloyd w-as called in. He, once 
mote, journeyed to the office, where he secured a 
bunch of keys, and finally succeeded in opening the 
bag much to Joseph’s relief. 

The girls were situated on the third floor under 
the eye of Mrs. Smith, Mabella’s mother. The girls 
were homesick when they saw their room, but, “Hurry- 
up, or you will be late for supper,” from Mrs. 
Smith, made them forget. Soon all were washed 
and had banished the dust and grime of the long 
journey from Trenton. 

Where is the dining-room? We did not know. 
We rang the elevator bell and soon we were in the 
huge box, trusting that the elevator boy would take 
us to the dining room. He looked at our tickets 
understandingty and directed us to the dining-room. 


A tall, lame colored man with a long stiff mustache, 
led us to a table at which a neatly uniformed waiter 
served us. How good the supper smelled and tasted ! 
We thought of the boys and girls at home and felt 
sorry for them. From the habit of raising our hand 
and spelling out on our fingers when anything is 
needed at the table, 1 nearly' raised my hand when the 
biead tray was empty. 

One incident, due to our greenness and the large 
number in one room, was that there being only one 
key that some one of us would go off with it, leaving 
the rest to sit around and await the return of who- 
ever had the key. After one or two such experiences 
we learned that the proper thing to do was to leave 
the key at the office. 

On Thursday evening we went to the Congressional 
Library crossing the Capitol grounds, climbing the 
wide broad steps of the Capitol building. When 
crossing the street in front of the Capitol Salvatore 
Maggio, Harold Eastmond and Florence Armstrong 
were so busy talking that they did not hear the honk 
of an approaching auto and so nearly got knocked 
down. They were exceedingly careful after that. 
We spent the evening examining the many beautiful 
decorations and relics in the library. Mr. Lloy'd had 
told us to all assemble in the center of the library 
at ten o’clock. Promptly at ten o'clock all appeared 
with the exception of Harold Eastmond, who was 
found wandering about on the second floor unable 
to find the stairway. 

We returned to the hotel about ten-thirty and 
went to our rooms, but not to sleep although we all 
were tired. We sat around talking over the many' 
things we had seen and the various incidents of the 
day. We finally turned in shortly after midnight. 

We were up again at dawn. Parker Jerrell stuck 
his head out of the window to see what the weather 
prospects were and just missed a deluge of water 
flung by his neighbor in the next room. Parker 
secured a glass of water and proved more successful 
in dousing the Chap in the room beyond who also 
had his head stuck out, but was looking the other 
way. 

We all amused ourselves riding up and down the 
elevators and several of us got lost in the hotel, having 
to wander about for some time before we could find 
our respective rooms. 

At breakfast, several seniors yawned behind their 
napkins and wished they had gone to bed earlier, but 
breakfast made us all forget our sleepness. Prunes, 
corn flakes, coffee, eggs, bacon, potatoes, rolls, and 
butter, for breakfast ! We were between tw r o fires 
whether to stay on at the hotel, on account of the 
luxurious meals, or return to school on account of 
comfortable beds. 

Every moment of our time was taken up, so that 
we arrived at the hotel just in time for meals and 
left almost immediately after. The girls had scarcely 
time to comb their hair, arranging it with a hasty 
look in the mirror to see if it was satisfactory. 
Marion Apgar took an unnecessarily long look in the 
mirroii camouflaging her hair by rolling it around 
puffs so as to get curls for the dance at Gallaudet 
College on Friday- night. We waited impatiently for 
her in the lobby; finally she appeared murmuring 
that she had forgotten her ticket to Mt. Vernon! Mr. 
Johnson said there was no time to go back for it and 
so of course she worried all the way to the whart. 
At the wharf all the instructors were given passes, 
so Mr. Johnson took Marion aboard the ship as his 


wife, as Mrs. Johnson already had a ticket. 

The amount of carfare in Washington bothered 
us a good deal. Without asking the conductor the 
fare we dropped various amounts into the “music” 
box. Some put in five cents, some seven, some two 
and 1 got mixed up when I got mv quarter changed 
putting seventeen cents instead of eight which was 
the correct fare. 

Friday morning, after a visit to the Fish Commis- 
sion w-here we saw all sorts of fish in all stages of 
development, we went to the Bureau of Engraving. 
There we saw them making bills, postage stamps, 
bonds and war saving stamps. It was exceedingly 
interesting, but the thing that struck us as most 
peculiar was the fact that they w’ipe the plates off 
with their hands just before printing. The guide 
told us that nothing as yet, has been found that so 
evenly- distributed the ink as the human hand. Par- 
ker Jerrell has been cudgeling his brain ever since 
trying to invent something just as good. There 
was a man there working who could talk on his fingers 
a little and we got into a conversation with him. 

We left the High School party at the Bureau of 
Engraving and we took automobiles out to Gallaudet 
College. Dr. Hall himself very kindly- showed us all 
over the place and into the various class rooms. We 
met Charles Dobbins and Mr. Lloyd ran across a 
number of pupils he used to teach in Washington 
and Mt. Airy. 

We returned to the hotel where we hastily- consumed 
our lunch and rushed for the boat for Mt. Vernon. 
The trip down and back proved exceedingly- in- 
teresting while Mr. Vernon itself was very- beautiful. 
We saw Washington’s tomb and the negro caretaker 
there who looked almost old enough to have been 
one of Washington’s slaves. 

Upon our return to the hotel we had our dinner 
and then most of us went to our rooms to dress for 
the Junior Prom at Gallaudet to which we had been 
invited by Dr. Hall. The girls ran to their room 
to get dressed up, but oh, dear! they were impatient 
awaiting their turn to get washed up. Six girls 
and only one wash stand ! One would say, “Please 
hum up!” and the answer would be, “Oh, don’t 
bother me. Please look for my “so-and-so ” They 
all looked their best in spite of the haste and tripped 
off to the dance where we had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a real college dance and dancing with college 
students. 

Much to our disgust it was raining when we started 
back to the hotel; fortunately it was not far to .the 
trolley. We arrived at the hotel, tired and sleepy 
and none of us stayed up that night to discuss the 
day’s events. 

It was still raining when we w-oke up the next 
morning and none of us were very anxious to get 
up anyhow, as we were foot-sore and leg-w-eary 
from all the tramping we had done on Thursday and 
Friday. We finally arose, however, and after break- 
fast tramped off to the Capitol which we inspected 
with the aid of a very competent guide. There 
were many things of interest but we thought the most 
marvelous was the restoration of the famous paintings 
bv an American artist named Whistler who is now 
at work upon them. 

In the afternoon we packed up and caught the train 
for home at 4 o’clock. We arrived in Trenton at 
S o'clock by railroad time weary but very happy, 
after a trip that we shall never forget. 

Margaret E. Jackson. 
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NEW JERSEY MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D 


Bulletin 16 

Avallone, Angelo West Hoboken 

Barbarulo, A. J West Orange 

Beadell, W. W Arlington 

Beatty, Walter Trenton 

Beatty, Mrs. Walter Trenton 

Breese, Miss Clara . . . .Eatontown 

Ciampaglia, Fred Hoboken 

Christoffers, C. S Hoboken 

Clancy, Vincent Trenton 

Coyne, Owen Orange 

Daubner, Edward A Elizabeth 

Dirkes, Albert E ....Union Hill 

Dixon, Harry Jersey City Heights 

Dondiego, Vito Trenton 

Dozois, Louis A Trenton 

Doyle, Bernard L Elizaheth 

Dunning, James T Paterson 

Ellison, Arthur Newark 

Frank, Ida L Lakewood 

Fredrickson, Joseph Newark 

Gompers, George K. S Trenton 

Grod, Michael, Jr Jersey City 

Gronkowski, John Passaic 

Hansen, Hans P Trenton 

Hansen, Mrs. Hans Trenton 

Heller, Robert C Trenton 

Heller, Mrs. Robert C Trenton 

Herrmann, Erwin Elizabeth 

Hoppaugh, Frank Wesley Ogdensburg 

Hummer, Chas. T Jersey City- 

Hummer, Mrs. Chas Jersey City 

Hughes, Philip H Cape May 

Johnson, J. L. (associate member) Trenton 

Kent, Miss Annabelle East Orange 

Kulikowska, Josie Newark 

Lloyd, Mrs. Ella B Trenton 

Lowe, lssac J Newark 

Lowe, Mrs. lssac J Newark 

McClelland, Randall Mountain View 

McClelland, Mrs. S. W Mountain View 

Me Vean, Catherine Trenton 

Metzler, Vincent Somerville 

Morris, George Trenton 

Nightingale. Henry Paterson 

Nutt, Frank Trenton 

Often, Louis Carlstadt 

Palmer, H. E. (associate member! England 

Pease Lorraine B Plainfield 

Pescia, Henry Trenton 

Poole, Chas. J. (life member) Boyertown, Pa. 

Pope, Alvin E Trenton 

Porter, George S Trenton 

Porter, Mrs. George S Trenton 

Ramshaw, Ruth Jersey City 

Purcell, Frank J Trenton 

Reinke, Otto "West Hoboken 

Savko, Annie Trenton 

Shaw, Alfred W Jersey City 

Simmons, David Rahway 

Snuweine, Mrs. E Grantwood 

Stemple, Miss May S Merchantville 

Stengele, Henry Plainfield 

Stephenson, Mrs. R. C. .. Trenton 

Stevens, Harry E Merchantville 

Studt, Ada.. Trenton 

Sutton, Emlen D Pleasantville 

Sweeney Miles Trenton 

Sweeney, Mrs. Miles Trenton 

Tatarinsky, D. (associate member) Canada 

Throckmorton, W T alter Trenton 

Titus, Albert Trenton 


The names of new members will be added to the 
Bulletins that follow. 

All progressive deaf people of the State are urged 
to climb into THE NEW JERSEY BAND WAGON 
and help BOOST the National Association of the 
Deaf. 

Ap initiation fee of $1.00 will entitle you to mem 
bership. See advertisement. 

George S. Porter, 
State Organizer 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

JOIN NOW 


Two deaf men have obtained employment in the 
Drill Department of the Wickham Piano Plate Co., 
Springfield, in response to the advertisement in the 
Frat. They are Messrs. Miller, of Elwood, lnd., 
and Lawson, of Jamestown, N. Y. They like their 
new positions very much. Mr. John Wickham, Presi- 
dent of the Company, says that he is well pleased 
with the work of the deaf men, and needs more of 
them. He will pay deaf workmen #4 a day to start, 
and when they have learned the job, they can make 
from #6.50 to #8.40 a day. Any deaf man who desires 
a good job will do well to write to Mr. Wickman. 
He has a deaf instructor in the drill department. 

Ohio Chronicle. 


A WOMAN WHO IS DOING 
WONDERFUL WORK 

(Continued from page 258) 
among the steadiest and sturdiest of all the company's 
twenty-eight thousand employees, and their expert- 
ness in tire building has demonstrated that their 
affliction does not constitute a handicap, and that it 
increases rather than diminishes mental and physical 
alertness. 

The colony is planning a big reception for “Little 
Nellie' when she weds. The ceremony will be at- 
tended by the customary formalities, with a silent 
service and with responses of the bride and groom 
in the finger language of the “Silents.” 

But the deaf-mutes were only reconciled to her 
marriage when she assured them that she would 
continue to be their pal, for she is the hub of the 
colony, its very existence woven about her smiling 
countenance and sunny disposition, her sparkling eyes, 
nimble fingers, and her noble work, which stands 
without equal in the entire world today. 


P A C H 

Photographer 



TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 



Che British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated monthly magazine — newspa- 
per for the Deaf. Edited by 
Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

Che British Deaf times, 

*5 Windsor Place, Cardiff, Englaud 



National Association of the 
Deaf 

Organized 1880 Incorporated 1900 
An 1 Organization for the Welfare 

OF ALL THE DEAF 

Objects 

To educate the public as to the Deaf; 

To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 

To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus for the Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor; 

To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers; 

To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 

To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for the deaf children; 

To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all ; 

To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the spppression of the imposter evil, — hearing 
person posing as Deaf-Mutes; 

To raise an endowment fund, — the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association; , 

To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L’Epee, — the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 

Regular Members: Deaf Citizens of the 
United States; 

Associate Members: Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 

Fees and Dues 

Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 

Official Organ: The NAD 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-operate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 

Life memberships, donations and bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 

Officers 

James H, Cloud, President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

James W. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Berkeley, California. 

Cloa G. Lamson, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the De 1 f, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 

Principal Kendall School, 

Washington, D .C. 
]' l.n H. McFarlane, Treasnr ;r. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 

Investment and Real Estate, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson, Board Member 
Architect, 

Seattle, Washington 


Trustees Endowment Fund 

James M. Stewart, Treasurer, Flint, Michigan. 
Olof Hanson, Seattle Washington. 

Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 

State Organizer for New Jersey 
Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and life memberships may be made 
GEORGE S. PORTER, 

School for the Deaf. 

T renton, N. J. 

Join the N. A. D. Do it no<w. 


That yoti nay be beloved, be amiable. — Ovid. 
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316 

LIGHTNING 


No. 2 “Lightning” Surfacer 


No. 50 Special 36" Band Scroll 
Saw, Fitted with Iron Doors, 
and Wire Mesh Guard. 


No. 400- A Manual Training Lathe 


TRAIN YOUR BOYS ON REAL MACHINES 

---NOT TOYS 

When they have completed their training, your boys expect to be 
equipped with sufficient practical and theoretical knowledge to en- 
able them to secure good positions in their chosen trade. 

The tools on which they receive their training should, therefore, 
be the same as are used in the commercial world. 

Fay-Egan “LIGHTNING” Line Woodworking Machines are 
used in all the leading woodworking plants and manual training 
schools throughout the world. 

Aside from their pedagogical value, the “fool-proof and “safety- 
first ’ features and long wearing qualities make them indispensible 
and cheaper in the long run for technical work. 


n o. 33U Variety Saw 


J.A.FAY & EGAN CO 

CINCINNATI 0-0 S.A. 


No. 316 “Lightning” Hand Planer and Jointer 

EGAN C O 


WORLD S OLDEST A LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
THE “LIGHTNING LINE” ESTABLISHED IB30 


168-188 WEST FRONT ST.. 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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PROGRAM 

of the 

N.A.D. CONVENTION 

Detroit , Michigan , August 9 to 14 

Headquarters and Convention Hall at Hotel Statler. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 9— 

Evening — Address of Welcome and Responses. 

Reception. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 10- 

Forenoon — Business Session. 
Afternoon — Business Session. 
Evening — Goodyear Films. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11- 

Forenoon — Business Session. 

Afternoon — Sightseeing Tour Through Detroit. 

Evening — Grand Ball. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 12- 

Forenoon — Business Session. 

Afternoon — Trip to Grosse Pointe and Belle Isle. 

Evening — Meetings of Frats, Owls, etc. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 13- 

All day Excursion and Picnic with Games. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 14- 

Forenoon — Business Session. 

Afternoon — Business Session ; Adjournment sine die. 
Evening — Banquet. 

Religious services on Sundays, August 8th and 15th, will be ar- 
ranged for and announced locally by the clergy in charge. 
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